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725,000 Strong: . 


Michigan 


in the state. 


Convention Sets Up 


AFL-CIO 


By Robert J. Wentworth 


Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Michigan AFL-CIO was voted into| 
existence here by delegates representing 725,000 trade unionists 


At a bustling convention called by the national AFL-CIO after 
opposition by the Michigan Federation of Labor blocked earlier 


merger arrangements, nearly 1,200 
delegates from 537 local bodies 
adopted a constitution, elected of- 
ficers and adopted a series of reso- 
lutions. 


35th State to Merge 

The convention’s action made 
Michigan the 35th state where AFL 
and CIO groups have merged. 

Heading the new organization 
is August Scholle, president, 
George Murphy, executive vice 
president, and Barney Hopkins, 
secretary -treasurer, 

Scholle was former president of 

the ClO Council, Murphy an inter- 
national representative of the Allied 
Industrial Workers, formerly the 
UAW-AFL, and Hopkins held the 
same post with the CIO Council. 
The president’s sdlary was set at 
$12,500; and the other two top of- 
ficers will each get $12,000. 
Peter M. McGavin and R. J. 
Thomas, assistants to AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany, guided the 
founding convention after the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council had revoked 
the charters of the former Michigan 
Federation of Labor and the Michi- 
gan Industrial Union Council and 
ordered the call to convention of 
all affiliated AFL and CIO unions 
in the state. 


Members Want Unity 


Both McGavin and Thomas said 
the assembled delegates proved to 
all Michigan that “members of 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Aside Sears 


The National Labor Relations 


Committee. 


Committee 
Votes U.S. 
Pay Boost 


Wage increases amounting to 
nearly $1 billion for about 1.5 mil- 
lion federal government employes— 
postal, white collar, legislative and 
judicial—have been approved by 
the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 


The Senate, meantime, com- 
-pleted action on another bill boost- 
ing postal rates and as this edition 
of The AFL-CIO News went to 
press was preparing to take up a 
proviso tieing to it pay boosts total- 
ing $317 million for some 500,000 
postal workers. 


Retroactive to Last August 


The House bill would give the 
postal employes an average 15 per- 
cent pay increase, with an 11 per- 
cent average hike for other white 
collar government workers. Both 
increases would be retroactive to 
Aug. 25, 1957. They won an over- 
whelming 18 to 3 vote in the com- 
mittee, with most of the Republic- 
ans as well as Democrats support- 
ing it. 


BINLRB Asked to Set’ 


cases affecting Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s operations in the Boston area 
on the basis of a union-busting campaign exposed by the McClellan 


The Retail Clerks and the general counsel of the NLRB have filed 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Election 


Board has been urged to reopen 


that an election in which the Team- 
sters defeated the Clerks be set 
aside and that recommendations 
of a trial examiner that Sears 
Tecognize the Clerks as bargaining 
tepresentatives be adopted. 
First of Its Kind 

NLRB officials said that while 
the board reopened old cases in 
the past this was the first time a 
Motion to reopen was based on con- 
fessional testimony. 


Petitions with the board asking® 


The testimony given the Mc- 
Clellan Committee disclosed un- . 
challenged evidence that Sears 
used Nathan W. Shefferman’s 
Labor Relations Associates to 
disrupt union union organizing 
drives through labor spies, pay- 
offs, intimidation and firings. 
Wallace Tudor, employe rela- 

tions vice president of Sears, 
acknowledged before the com- 


mittee “pressure and Coercion; dis- 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Acute ‘Recessionitis’ 


an already severe case of acute 


byR 


A JUMP IN FOOD PRICES paved the way for-a new peak in 
living costs for January with Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Ewan Clague (pointing out the food price rise) saying that he could 
hold out no hope for any drop overall in living costs in the next 
few months. 


Prices Rise Again 


As Jobs, Wages Dip 


By Saul Miller 

Shrinking pay envelopes, increasing unemployment and a sharp 
jump in the cost of living hit the country this week, aggravating 
“recessionitis.” 
Pres. Eisenhower and his economic advisors, taking note of 
the situation and a series of slashing Democratic attacks on Ad- 


ministration failure to act, pre-S 
scribed “courage and common 
sense.” 

“The economy. of this country,” 
he told the National Food Confer- 
ence “is a lot stronger than the 
spirit of those people I see wailing 
about it and saying it is no good.” 

Two days later at his news 
conference the President re- 
treated from his earlier predic- 
tion that an upturn was just 
around the corner in March, de- 
claring that it will take some 
time to. stop the business reces- 
sion but that there would be an 
upturn by mid-year. 

The President’s comments came 
as Labor Sec. Mitchell indicated 
February unemployment was up 
about 200,000 to 300,000 over 
January and other Administration 
spokesmen spoke in terms of five 
million jobless. In mid-January 
the figure was just shy of 4.5 mil- 
lion. ‘ 

Living Costs Still Climb 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
added to the economic gloom by re- 
porting a six-tenths of one percent 


jump in living costs in January, 


the largest increase, in seven months 
and the 15th time in the past 17 
months that the index hit a record 
peak. 

The bureau reported also that 
factory workers’ take-home pay 
dropped by about $1.20 between 
December and January and that 
real buying power dropped 2 
percent over the month and was 
down 4.5 percent from a year 
ago. 

The latest jump in living costs 
called for catch-up pay hikes for 
about 1,350,000 workers with con- 
tracts tied up to the CPI. About 
one million auto workers will get 
3 cents an hour effective March 1 
while workers in aircraft, farm 
equipment and electrical machinery 
will receive about 2 cents an hour 
more. 

Wages Down; Dividends Up 

The living costs report followed 
a report from the Commerce Dept. 
that while dividends climbed $2 
billion in January, wages and sal- 
aries dropped more than $2. billion 
compared to December. © 


17 <17 


No. 9 


euther 


Goldwater 

Runs Outon 

Showdown 
By Willard Shelton 

A solid lineup of Republicans 


blocked Auto Workers Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther from the witness 


ijstand as the McClellan special 


Senate committee began its long- 
heralded hearings on the four- 
year-old UAW strike at the Koh- 
ler Co. 
Led by Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(R-Ariz.), the four.GOP commit- 
tee members in effect repudiated 
the leadership of Chairman John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.) by forcing 
a reversal of McClellan’s plan to 
open hearings with overall state- 
ments by Kohler Co. Pres. Her- 
bert Kohler and Reuther. 
An obviously angered McClellan 
told reporters after an executive 
session that climaxed five days of 
internal wrangling that he had 
yielded in order not to “wreck” the 
group. He said he had told the 
Republicans they could begin by 
calling, “if they can find_who he is, 
the smallest witness in importance.” 
An indignant Reuther, who 
had waited more than 48 hours 
to testify after being called, 
promptly used the committee’s 
hearing chamber, the Senate Of- 
fice Building Caucus Room, for 
a between-sessions press confer- 
ence in which he denounced 
Goldwater a “political hypo- 
crite and moral coward.” 
Goldwater “always does it,” Reu- 
ther said. “He chickens out after 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Dress Workers Set 
For 7-State Strike 


Intl. Ladies Garment 
Workers Union dress work- 
ers in seven northeastern 
states were poised for strike 
action midnight Feb. 28 to 
back up demands for the first 
pay increase in the industry 
in five years. 

Union shop chairman rep- 
resenting 86,800 workers au- 
thorized the strike as around- 
the-clock negotiations contin- 
ued in New York between 
industry and union negoti- 
ators. 

The three-year contract ex- 
pired Jan. 31 but was ex- 
tended for-one month. Key 
demands are for a pay in- 
crease, holidays, improved ov- 
ertime provisions and sever- 
ence pay. 

About 5,000 dress workers 
in the northeast area are al- 
ready on strike, not being part 
to the contract extension. 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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F CC Commissioner - Charged} 
With ‘Criminal’ Violation 


A demand for the “firing” or impeachment of Federal Communications Commission Members Rich- 
ard A. Mack was coupled with charges that Mack and his close friend Thurman A. Whiteside had 
“violated criminal laws” in dealings with the successful applicant for the lucrative Channel 10 tele-|; 


vision license in Miami, Fla. 


The charge of law violation was made by Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.), who first led the fight to 


fire Bernard Schwartz as counsel®— 


for the House subcommittee inves- 

tigating the government’s regulatory 

agencies and then took over the 

chairmanship when Rep.. Morgan 

M. Moulder (D-Mo.) resigned. 
May Seek Impeachment 

The firing or impeachment de- 
mand came from Rep. John B. 
Bennett (R-Mich.), who said he 
would sponsor an impeachment res- 
olution if Pres. Eisenhower should 
find he lacks power to oust an FCC 
member. 

Mack told reporters “I soegag 
have no intention of resigning, Re 
answer to the increasing iansied 
that he quit. 

Before the committee, he denied 
under oath that his vote in the 
Miami case was influenced by 
either money or friends. He said 
that had he felt he was being 
“swayed or pressured into a vote 
against my convictions,” he would 
not have acted at all. Instead, he 
added, he based his vote on “the 
record before us.” 

Eisenhower himself at a news 
conference declined comment on 
Mack, saying that the Justice 
Dept. was in process of an in- 
vestication of allegations involv- 
ing the commissioner. 

The subcommittee in days of ex- 
amination learned from Whiteside 
of a remarkable series of dealings 
with Mack. 

Whiteside acknowledged thou- 
sands of dollars of “personal loans” 
to Mack, beginning from the com- 
missioner’s college days and con- 
tinuing while Mack was a Florida 
railroads and utilities commissioner 
and FCC member. 

“Non-Existent” Notes 

Whiteside accused Schwartz, the 
fired counsel, of failing to turn over 
to the subcommittee what he said 
were promissory notes in which 
Mack pledged repayment of the 
loans. He claimed he had given 
these notes to Schwartz. 

Rep. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D-Ill.) 
—=no relation to Commissioner 
Mack—referred to the notes as 
“non-existent,” and Harris pointed 


Byrd Reconsiders; 
Won’t Quit Senate 

Arch - conservative Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd (D- Va.) 
doesn’t really want to be car- 
ried back to “old Virginny;” 
he’d rather be chairman of 
the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Just two weeks after Byrd 
announced he would not seek 
re-election to another Senate 
term he changed his mind. 

He told the Democratic 
members of the ~ Virginia 
Legislature, who had voted 
for ‘a resolution asking him to 
reconsider, that he _ realized 
that Senate seniority and 
committee rank carried im- 
portance “over and above the 
capabilities of the member.” 


out that Whiteside’s own inventory 
of material he had furnished 
Schwartz contained no reference to 
such decuments. 

Whiteside also acknowledged that 
Mack had received more than $10,- 
000 in fees from a Miami insurance 
brokerage firm that got the business 
of a National Airlines subsidiary 
after the subsidiary was awarded 
the Channel 10 license. 

Mack was not paid for the tele- 
vision insurance, Whiteside said, 
but for other business in which he 
furnished “leads” to the insurance 
firm. 


Mack, he said, was owner of 
a one-sixth interest in the insur- 
ance firm through Whiteside’s 
“gift.” The “gift” does not show 
on the books of the firm, the 
subcommittee brought out, and 
Whiteside said the commitment 
of the one-sixth interest to Mack 
was an “oral” one. 


Whiteside said also that he “re- 
activated” for Mack’s benefit a dor- 
mant holding company, Andar, 
Inc., and that Andar has paid Mack 
more than $2,000 in “dividends” 
which went to Whiteside’s own 


Fleisher Resigns Post 
As Publications Chief 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has accepted “with personal 
regret” the resignation of Henry C. Fleisher as director of the 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 


Fleisher’s resignation is effective Feb. 28. He informed Meany 
in his letter of resignation he sew to open his own public rela- 


tions office. 

Meany, wishing Fleisher the! 
“very best of success in your new 
undertaking,” said: 

“During the early and ex- 
tremely important formative 
years of the merged labor move- 
ment, you have handled a diffi- 
cult assignment efficiently, effec- 
tively and with an obvious 
sincere devotion to the cause of 
trade unionism.” 

In his letter of resignation, 
Fleisher wrote “my 21 years of 
service with the labor movement, 
in the AFL-CIO and in the pre- 
merger CIO, have constituted an 
inspiring experience. 

_ “Jt has been a source of genuine 
satisfaction to participate in the 
growth and expanding influence of 
organized labor, and specifically in 
the development of labor public 
relations and publications programs. 

“It has, in addition, been a mat- 
ter of pride to have been associated 
during the past two years with the 
merged labor movement under 
your leadership.” 


Fleisher, a graduate of Amherst 
College, joined the CIO News staff 
in 1937 as an assistant editor after 
serving on the staffs of a number 
of labor papers. 

He entered the Army in 1942 and 
served with the Office of Strategic 
Services in the United States, Aus- 
tria and Italy. In 1946 he rejoined 
the CIO as assistant director of 
publicity and in 1951 was ap- 
pointed director of publicity. 

Upon merger of the AFL and 
CIO in 1955 he was named 
director of the Dept. of Publica- 
tions, responsible for publication | 
of the AFL-CIO News, the AFL- 
CIO American Federationist and 
the numerous pamphlets issued 
by the AFL-CIO. 


Fleisher has been a member of . 


the American Newspaper Guild 
since 1935, served as ex-officio vice 
president of the Intl. Labor Press 
Association and a member of the 
Public Policy Committee of the 
Advertising Council. He is a mem- 


ber of the National Press Club. 


* | giving Mack a check to repay loans; | # 


bank accounts in repayment of the| 
“loans” to Mack. 
National “Least Qualified” 

Two secretaries in Whiteside’s |; 
office are among the stated officers | § 
of Andar, Inc., the subcommittee 
said. Whiteside denied that hav-|} 
ing Andar pay Mack money to re- 
pay loans was “the same” as his|} 


he just made it possible for Mack 
to earn an income, he stated. 

The complicated financial deal- 
ings were involved in the FCC in- 
quiry for the light they might throw 
on the award of Channel 10 to the 
National Airlines subsidiary. 

An FCC hearing examiner, Her- 
bert Sharfman, recommended that 


THE 8,000-MEMBER Chicago Local 1. of the American Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers was presented with a charter in the 
new union following its decision to leave the Bakery Workers union 


on the basis of the law and the facts| expelled by the AFL-CIO. The charter was presented by Daniel 


the Channel 10 license should go to 
A. Frank Katzentine, another ap- 
plicant, and that National was the 
“least qualified” of four competing 
applicants. Sharfman testified ear- 
lier that he was “surprised” when 
the FCC overruled him and gave 
the license to National. 

Whiteside told the subcommit- 
tee that he had discussed the 
National situation with Mack 
while the case was pending but 
also that when asked by Katzen- 
tine he telephoned Mack and 
said he had “no further inter- 
est” in the matter. 


J Healy (right), AFL-CIO regional director. Peter W. Carbona 
(left) is the acting president and business manager of Local 1. 
John Klansek (center) is an international representative for ABC, 


Suit by Ousted Bakery 
Union Thrown Out 


The American Bakery and Confectionery Workers scored their 
first clear-cut, major victory in the nationwide series of legal 
actions to assure democratic unionism in the industry when suit 
for an injunction virtually barring Washington, D. C., Local 118 
from functioning was dismissed. The action, similar to those in 


Whiteside vehemently denied 
that he had been paid a fee by 
National for representation in the 
case. He also vehemently denied 
that a $75,000 deposit in one of 
his 19 bank accounts, scattered 
through Florida banks, represented 
any payment in the matter. 

He refused to concede anything 
improper in his relations with Mack 
or with his loans to a member of 
state and federal regulatory agen- 
cies. 

Wolverton Sponsors Bill 

Rep. Charles A. Wolverton (R- 
N. J.) introduced a bill to make it 
a crime to use “improper methods 
to influence” members of six named 
government regulatory agencies in- 
cluding the FCC. 

The bill would provide imprison- 
ment of three years and $2,000 in 
fines on conviction of violation, and 
penalties would apply both to mem- 
bers of the agencies and to citizens 
who attempted improper influence. 


other cities, was brought by the’ 
remnant of the old Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, expelled 
from the AFL-CIO at the Atlantic 
City convention, which is headed 
by Pres. James Cross. ~ 

In a number of other court 
fights, efforts of the Cross fac- 
tion to obtain preliminary in- 
junctions prior to final restrain- 
ing orders have been defeated. 
The Washington case is the first 
to be completely dismissed. 

Local 118 was one of the first 
to vote to bolt the expelled union 
and join the new AFL-CIO affiliate. 
The Cross forces had filed suit to 
restrain it from using the name of 
the local and from representing 
itself as bargaining agent for the 
workers covered by its contracts. 
They also sought control of, its 
treasury. 

The action was dismissed by 
Judge Richmond B.’ Keech in fed- 


eral court. He charged the Bakery 


& Confectionery Workers with 
coming into court with “unclean 
hands.” 

In a somewhat similar but less 
final action, an injunction issued 
in Kansas City was dissolved, but 
with leave to amend im case the 
Cross group wants to try again. 
The finality of the decision in 
Washington, which is expected 
to be of significance and value 
elsewhere, may however deter 
further action. 

Meantime, the Cross faction filed 
still another action of this typé 
in Chicago against Local 1, which 
voted on Feb. 18 to affiliate with 
the ABC. 

ABC headquarters in Washing- 
ton reported a series of additional 
locals of the old union, most of 
them small, had voted to affiliate 
with the AFL-CIO body. A 
spokesman said 104 locals have 
now taken action to shift to the 


ABC. 


Box Score on Congress 


WELFARE FUNDS 

Senate Labor Committee is now considering the 
Douglas disclosure bill, S. 2888, which was re- 
ported favorably by a subcommittee last year. The 
bill, which would protect workers’ equity in all 
welfare and pension plans by financial reports to 
the federal government, is endorsed by AFL-CIO. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


An AFL-CIO endorsed bill providing for federal 
standards for workmen’s compensation has been 
introduced in both Houses. The House bill, HR 
10570, was introduced by Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn.) with more than 50 co-sponsors. The Sen- 
ate bill, S. 3244, was introduced by Sen. John 
Kennedy (D-Mass.) with 16 co-sponsors. The bill 
would increase and extend benefits. 


EDUCATION 

Senate and House Labor Committees are both 
considering proposals for federal aid for scholar- 
ships and other specific areas of need. A report is 
expected soon from the House Education subcom- 
mittee on extension of school aid to federally im- 
pacted areas. AFL-CIO has endorsed continuation 
of the present program, while the Administration 
urged substantial cutbacks. 


MINIMUM WAGE EXTENSION 
A short extension of hearings on bills to extend 
the coverage of minimum wage laws to new work- 
ers is expected in the Houses A compromise bill 
has been reported by a subcommittee to the full 
Senate Labor Committee. The AFL-CIO has en- 


dorsed the Morse-Kelley bills to include 9.6 million 
additional workers. 


TAXES 
House Ways and Means Committee has con- 
cluded hearings on general revision of the internal 
revenue code. The AFL-CIO supported increased 
personal exemptions, closing tax loopholes. 


HELLS CANYON 


Consideration of the Senate-passed bill for con- 
struction of a federal high-level Hells Canyon dam 
has been deferred until June by the House Interior 
Committee. The AFL-CIO strongly eupperts the 
bill. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

Senate committee hearings have resumed on area 
redevelopment legislation. AFL-CIO has endorsed 
S. 964, the Douglas bill. 


FEDERAL PAY RAISE 


AFL-CIO Executive Council has announced its 
support for pay increases for federal postal and 
classified employes. Both bills are now ready for 
floor action in the Senate. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


House Ways and Means Committee hearings 
have begun on proposals to extend the reciprocal 
trade laws for five years. AFL-CIO endorses the 
extension, and urges adoption of trade adjustment 
amendments to ease any adverse effects on domestic 
workers and industry. 
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Page Three 


Take-Home Pay Down as Prices Soar 


: Union Heads 


Press Battle 
On Recession 


(Continued from Page-1) 
And in a general report on the 


‘economic activity in the last three 


months of 1957, the department 
confirmed with figures the known 
sharp drop in business activity. 

‘The Federal Reserve Board 
meanwhile reported that depart- 

ment store sales through mid- 
February were running 2 percent 
lower than a year ago. 

The Senate, seemingly sensing 
the need for more expenditures for 
defense and recession needs, com- 
pleted action on an Administration 
proposal raising the national debt 
ceiling by $5 billion to $280 billion. 
Economists noted the higher debt 
ceiling would provide leeway for 
a possible tax cut as an economic 
stimulant—a move urged by the 
AFL-CIO. 

Union Leaders Ask Action 

The deepening recession bought 
a new series of proposals from 
union leaders for coping with the 
situation: 

@ Auto Workers Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, in a letter to. Pres. 
Eisenhower, called for prompt 
enactment of new federal standards 
for unemployment compensation to 
bring them into line with current 
needs and a temporary moratorium 
on income tax withholding. He 
urged also an expanded public 
works program. 

e Lee W. Minton, president of 
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on short-time workweeks. 
SOURCE: U.S. Dept. of Labor 


the Glass Bottle Blowers, called on 
glass manufacturers for a series 
of conferences throughout 1958 to 
avert a recession in the industry 
and develop programs for keeping 
employment and production at 
their present high levels. 


@ Textile Workers Pres. Wil- 
liam Pollack declared’ that em- 
ployers enjoying high profits can 
help avert. economic disaster by 
sharing the profits with their work- 
ers either through higher wages or 
special bonuses and thus stimulate 
consumer activity. 


Keynote 


AFL-CIO Conference 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany will keynote the opening session 
of the AFL-CIO’s emergency conference to put “America Back 
to Work” in Washington Mar. 11-13. 

The three-day economic-legislative conference designed to focus 
national attention on the deepening recession is expected to draw 


delegates from AFL-CIO affiliates® 


and state and local bodies. 
The sessions will be held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel. 


Reuther to Preside 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter 
Reuther, chairman of the organi- 
zation’s Committee on Economic 
Policy, will preside at the opening 
session Mar. 11. Following 
Meany’s keynote. speech, Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg, director of the 
Dept. of Research, will review the 
economic situation and Andrew J. 
Biemiller, director of the Dept. of 
Legislation, will review the legisla- 
tive outlook. 


Textile Union 
Sponsoring 
Kssay Contest 


A $1,000 essay contest on the 
topic “Programs for Rehabilitating 
the Textile Industry” is being spon- 
sored by the Textile Workers Un- 
10n. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock 
said the contest was an attempt to 
enlist the nation’s economists in the 
fight to .prserve and expand the 
U.S. textile industry which has suf- 
fered sharp reverses in postwar 
years. 

The judges will be Prof. Sey- 
mour Harris of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Prof. Richard Lester of Prince- 
ton University and Prof. Frank de 
Vyver of Duke University. The 
deadline for entries is Sept. 30, 
1958, 


Applicants should write for par- 


ticulars to “New Horizons for Tex- |' 


tiles,” Textile Workers Union of 
America, 99 University Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


The afternoon of Mar. 11 will 
be devoted to planning visits to 
Congress along geographical lines 
with a congresman participating in 
each of seven meetings. 


On the morning of Mar. 12 
delegates will visit their con- 
gressmen and senators to aquaint 
them with unemployment in 
their areas and other problems 
bought on by the recession. In 
the afternoon four senators are 
slated to address the meeting 
. On various action programs sup- 
ported by the AFL-CIO. 


On Mar. 13 there will be further 
visits with congressmen and sen- 
ators capped by a luncheon where 
reports will be made on the var- 
ious visits. The conference will 
conclude with a speech by Ruether. 

The conference was authorized 
at the last meeting of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council “to arouse 
the federal government, the Con- 
gress of the United States and the 
country at large to these dangers 
and the need for prompt remedial 
action.” 


Aide in Library 
Dies from Fall 


Mrs. Beatrice P. Cudlip, for 20 
years a staff member in the li- 
braries of the AFL-CIO and the 
predecessor AFL, was fatally in- 
jured in a fall in her home here. 

Many members of Office Work- 
ers Local 2, of which she was a 
member and which represents cler- 
ical workers in AFL-CIO head- 
quarters, attended her funeral. Bur- 
ial was in Washington. 

Mrs. Cudlip is survived by her 
husband, Martin S. Cudlip, and 
one brother, Neville Gullie, of Dur- 
ham, N. C. 


MA M3 J 


Weekly earnings have dectined over the year, from $82.41 in Jan. ‘57 to $81.27 in 
Jan. ‘58, despite increases in hourly pay, because of @ contraction in the workweek. 
Average weekly hours have fallen from 40.2 in Jon. ‘57 to 38.7 in Jan. ‘58, mainly - 
Because overtime hours have been cut back ond because many workers have been put 
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CHART BY AFL-CIO DEPT. OF RESEARCH 


@James B. Carey, president of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, denounced the Adminis- 
tration for its “head-in-the-sand” 
attitude, adding that as the nation 
“slides deeper into depression” the 
Administration even hesitates to 
set up a public works program. 


GOP Fights Tax Cut 

Sen. William F. Knowland (R- 
Cal.) indicated, however, that the 
Administration is reconsidering its 
ban on new reclamation projects. 
His statement came a few days 
after a meeting of GOP leaders 
announced firmly against tax cuts 
or a “spending orgy.” 

The latest rise in the cost-of- 
living index was paced by a 1.8 
percent increase in food prices, 
especially fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and meats. Prices for hous- 
ing, medical care, reading and rec- 
reation also were up with a decline 
registered only for apparel and 
new cars. 


On the state level, trade union 
groups stepped up demands on 
governors, state legislatures and 
Congress and the Administration 
for action on improved unem- 
ployment compensation benefits, 
tax reductions and public works 
programs. 

In New York, Gov. Averill Har- 
riman vetoed a Republican spon- 
sored measure revising the state’s 
jobless benefits law that has been 
strongly opposed by labor as in- 
adequate and discriminatory to- 
ward a number of the state’s 


Electrical, Radio & Machine Work 


Employment Security 
(Program Set by IUE 


A program for stronger employment security, built around the 
guaranteed annual’ wage, for more than 150,000 members of the 


ers, was authorized by two of the 


union’s chain conference boards at separate meetings here. 
The goal is additional job protection for: 100, 000 employes of the 


General Electric Co. and more than® 
50,000 employes of the Westing- 
house Electrical Corp. Negotia- 
tions with both companies are open 
on employment security alone 
under their five-year contracts. 

In addition to the guaranteed 
annual wage, the eight-point pro- 
gram—the same for both em- 
ployers—includes severance and 
dismissal pay; seniority protection 
when a plant moves from one 
community to another; protec- 
tions against farming out work; 
a plan for meeting the problems 
of automation; better work 
scheduling; elimination of area 
and sex differentials, and shorter 
hours. 

The guaranteed wage plan is 
aimed at persuading the companies 
to provide their workers with either 
year-around employment or a pay 
check every week. It would cover 
not only employes who are laid off, 
but would provide benefits to those 
on short time for up to 52 weeks. 


Ask Supplementary Benefits 

If adopted in negotiations which 
open soon, it would begin to pay 
benefits on Oct. 1, 1959. However, 
the employers would be asked to in- 
stitute a supplementary fund from 
which benefits could be paid in the 
interim. 

Under the dismissal and sev- 
erance pay proposal, the laid-off 
worker would have the right to 
choose between severance pay or 
the GAW. On job transfers, em- 
ployes would have the right to 
carry their seniority with them, 
and to be paid moving expenses. 

The automation proposals call 
for a restudy of the entire problem 
of seniority, including establish- 
ment of joint union-management 
committees at national and _ local 
levels to assure full protection to 
those concerned, and a broadening 
of seniority units. 


Overtime Restriction 
On work scheduling, the union 
is seeking to halt “extreme special- 
ization” of plants by putting them 
on a multi-product basis. In ad- 
dition, overtime would be outlawed 
in one section where there are lay- 
offs-in another. 
The GE board reelected Pres. 


industries. 


Fiorillo, both of Schenectady, 
N. Y.; The Westinghouse group 
again named Pres. Robert Nellis, 
Pittsburgh, and Sec. Ellis Hock- 
enberry, Sharon, Pa. 
Bee | supplemental unemployment 
benefit plan similar to those pro- 
tecting some 4,000,000 workers 
in other industries, along with 
“substantial” wage increases and 
improvements in fringe benefits, 
were approved as a bargaining 
program by the union’s RCA 
Conference Board at a third 
meeting. 

Negotiations on a full contract 
begin in the middle of April. 


Grand Jury 


Indicts RCA 
As Monopoly 


New York—A _ federal grand 
jury here has indicted the Radio 
Corporation of America on charges 
of multiple violations of the anti- 
trust Iaws. 

The indictment accused RCA of: 

Conspiring with other large elec- 
tronic companies to monopolize 
patents for radio, television and 
electronic devices. 

Refusing to license its patents ex- 
cept in packages and thus stifling 
research and development in radio 
and television. 

Alleged Cartel 

Setting up cartel arrangements 
with British, Dutch and German 
firms and other electronic manu- 
facturers to keep their products out 
of the U.S. In exchange RCA 
would keep its products out of 
their countries. 

Agreeing with foreign electronic 
companies not to compete in li- 
censing patents. 

Named as co-conspirators in the 
indictment were more than 25 of 
the leading electronic manufac- 
turers in the world, jncluding 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., Western Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and 


John H. Callahan and Sec. Frank 


Hazeltine Corp., ail of the U.S. 


Drive for Legislation Is Theme 
Of Building Trades Sessions 


A record turnout of around 3,000 delegates is expected to be on hand for the Fourth Annual 
Legislative Conference of the AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept. to be held at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington Mar. 3-6. 

Pres. Richard J. Gray of the department will keynote the rally in an address on n the Opening day. 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is scheduled to speak on the current economic crisis. at the after- 


2 


noon session the same day. > 


Seek Seven Major Goals 

This year’s conference, one of 
organized labor’s major legislative 
drives, has been built around seven 
major goals. At the opening day’s 
sessions delegates will hear experts 
discuss each of the department’s 
legislative aims. The program then 
calls for them to spend the next 
two days calling on their senators 
and congressmen to discuss the 
issues. 

An assembly on the closing day 
will hear reports from each of the 
state delegations. In addition to 


telling how their senators and con- 
gressmen stand on the bills of 
special concern to the department, 


the state spokesmen this year also 
will be asked to caucus with their 
members and to submit detailed 
reports on the unemployment situ- 
ation back home. 

The department’s legislative 
program, a spokesman said, has 
been built around positive meas- 
ures intended to meet national 
needs and at the same time give 
stimulus to the nation’s sagging 
economy. 

It seeks enactment of legislation 
for expanded housing and slum 
clearance, school and hospital con- 
struction, broader and more liberal 
unemployment compensation, ex- 
tension of coverage of the mini- 
mum wage law, “modernization” 


of the Davis-Bacon (prevailing 
wage) Act, and five “corrective” 
amendments to Taft-Hartley. 
Speakers Named 
Speakers scheduled at the open- 
‘ing sessions, besides Gray and 
Meany, include Louis Sherman, 
chairman of the department’s legal 
advisory committee and general 
counsel for the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers; Andrew J. 
Biemiller, AFL-CIO legislative 
director; Charles Donahue, re- 


Vincent Morreale, general coun- 
sel for the Laborers; and Martin 
O'Donoghue, general counsel for 
the Plumbers and other building 
trades unions, 


search director of the Plumbers; ~ 
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FOR OUTSTANDING SERVICE to the American 
AFL-CIO honored Dr. Jonas Salk, discoverer of the anti-polio 
vaccine. Joseph A. Beirne, chairman of the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee, presents the Murray-Green award to Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who accepted it for Salk. AFL-CIO Pres. 


people the 


ee George Meany hailed Salk for his humanitarian efforts. 


._ Judge Holds Strike 
Relief Subject to Tax 


Milwaukee—Even though a federal jury here ruled in his favor, 


1954 taxes. 


Kohler striker Allen Kaiser will have to appeal to a higher court 
if he expects the U.S. Government to return $108 he paid in 


A federal jury ruled Nov. 12, 1957, that $565’s worth of UAW 


the first year of the Kohler strike 
was a gift and therefore not tax- 
able. Recently, Federal Judge 
Kenneth Grubb, who heard the 
case, overruled the jury. It is ex- 
pected the union will appeal the 
case. A possible refund of $500,- 
000 to Kohier strikers is at stake. 
This is the first time that the 
question of taxing strike relief 
has come up in the courts. 

In pleading with the jury, UAW 
Attorney Max Raskin argued that 
“this measly $565” was all that 
Kaiser had to “live and keep body 
and soul together, and now the tax 
department says: Out of this milk 
and out of this butter and out of 
the potatoes you received you have 
got to give 20 percent of that milk 


Federal Wage 
Hike Advances 
In Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The proposed Senate pay boost 
for postal workers, approved by 
the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, provides for 
an average 12.5 percent increase. 
The committee also approved an 
average 7.5 percent raise for 
other federal white collar em- 
ployes. 

The House bill would increase 
the present $2,880 a year minimum 
to $3,405, and the top salary from 
the present $16,000 to $17,600. 
The increases would range from 18 
percent in the lowest pay level to 
10 percent in the highest. The 350,- 
000 clerks and carriers would get 
from 15 to 16.5 percent. 

Pres. Eisenhower has recom- 
mended a general increase of 6 
percent for postal employes and in- 
creases from 6 to 7.5>percent for 
most other government white collar 
workers, effective ix both cases 
next July 1. 

The Senate’s postal rate in- 
crease bill would boost the pres- 
ent first class letter mail fee of 3 
cents to 4 cents for local deliver- 
jes and 5 cents for out of 
town letters. 

Increases also were provided for 
mail falling into other classes. 

Leaders in both branches were 
concerned lest the pay hike. pro- 
posals be so high that Eisenhower 
will veto them. Last year, he 
pocket vetoed wage increases for 

_-oth postal and classified federal 
employes. 


strike relief given Kaiser during® 


and that butter, even though you 
ate it.” 

Judge Grubb based his ruling on 
the fact that an Internal Revenue 
directive in 1920 said gifts from 
unions are taxable. Over $10 mil- 
lion in strike relief has been paid 
to Kohler strikers since the begin- 
ning of the long conflict. 

The union’s brief supporting 
Kaiser’s claim of a refund said: 
“the only yardstick that was 
used was whether or not the 
member needed food, clothing, 
or shelter.” ad 

“There was no requirement that 
those who received assistance per- 
form any service or duty” 

Mazey Is Witness 

Emil Mazey, UAW secretary- 
treasurer who was a witness in the 
case, told the jury: “Strike assist- 
ance is not unemployment compen- 
sation. It is not a matter of right, 
like unemployment compensation, 
where a worker has established cer- 
tain credits and receives unemploy- 
ment compensation as a matter of 
right.” 

Mazey in cross-examination lik- 
ened strike relief to the donations 
given to victims of hurricanes and 
tornadoes. “The emergency that 
the flood and tornado brought 
about caused hardship to not only 
our members but to people in the 
communities in which these dis- 
asters took place,” he said. 


Former Organizer 


Pickets AFL-CIO 


A former field organizer started 
off-and-on picketing of the AFL- 
CIO headquarters last week, voic- 
ing personal grievance over his re- 
cent layoff from the staff. 

James P. Sweeney of Borden- 
town, N. J., carried a picket sign 
pointing out that he had been 21 
years on the staff and was “fired by 
a 3c-stamp”—apparently a refer- 
ence to his mailed layoff notice. 
He said he would keep on his picket 
stint while his strength holds out 
or “until the AFL-CIO leaders 
start acting like trade union lead- 
ers.” 
Sweeney, 60, was one of several 
organizers affected by recent econ- 
omy moves. He is receiving a pen- 
sion, and received severence pay 
and vacation pay for 1958. 

An AFL-CIO spokesman told re- 
porters: “We believe in the right 
to picket and in the right of free 
speech, which this man is express- 
ing. But we’re not sure just what 
he wants,” 


Oil Workers . 
Set 5 Goals 
In Bargaining 


Denver, Colo.—A_ bargaining 
program emphasizing immediate 
goals and supplemented by long- 
range objectives for the future was 
approved by the Bargaining Policy 
Committee of the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers at a meeting 
here. : 

Adopt Five-Point Program 

For coming negotiations, the 
conference adopted a five-point 
program which is mandatory for 
bargaining units in the oil industry 
and‘advisory for those in the chem- 
ical and atomic industries. It in- 
cluded: a 

1—A wage increase equal to the 
increase in the cost of living since 
the previous pay hike. 

2—A further increase of 3.5 per- 
cent a year to match the increase 
in productivity of the average 
American worker (the union claims 
the increase in the oil. and chem- 
ical industries is even greater). 

3—Agreement with employers 
that in case of a layoff of 5 percent 
of the work force in a bargaining 
unit within one year, the union be 


notified four months in advance| 


and the contract be open for bar- 
gaining on wages and hours. 
4—“Substantial” severance pay 
for furloughed workers. 
5—Contracts of two or three 
years’ duration, with wages to be 
adjusted automatically each year 
under the wage phase of the pro- 


gram. 
Long-Range Goals 
‘The long-range goals of the pro- 
gram, toward which local unions 
may work, include standby agree- 
ments cutting hours as an alterna- 
tive to layoffs; curtailment of over- 
time; establishment of union-man- 
agement training programs to meet 
the need for new skills created by 
technological advances; company 
payment of full costs of pension, 
hospitalization, medical, insurance 
and similar benefit plans; and 
greater vesting of pension rights to 
the individual employe. — 


Pres. O. A. Knight said no target | 


date for attainment of any point in 
the program would be announced. 
The committee instructed him 
to draw up a detailed plan for 
establishing an investment pro- 
gram for workers to be financed 
by royalties on company produc- 
tion. © 
It also adopted a resolution ob- 
jecting strongly to efforts by some 
companies to combine into a single 
job classification several crafts 
which traditionally have been sep- 
arate. -. . 
The union represents 210,000 
workers covered by 1,375 separate 
contracts. The bargaining policy 
committee consists of three mem- 
bers from each of the union’s 16 
geographical districts and the four 


shipping industry workers. 


|Maritime Dept. Votes 
Great Lakes Drive 


; ; F ‘ 
_Detroit—The AFL-CIO Maritime Dept. has-voted to inaugurate 
a campaign to organize between 25,000 and 30,000 Great Lakes 


The drive was voted by about 200 representatives of 12 of the 13 
unions affiliated with the department at a special conference here and 


proved by the departmental con- 
vention in Atlantic City in Decem- 
ber. 

The objective is preparation | 
for a sharp jump in shipping ac- 
tivities when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway opens. 

The campaign will be under the 
direction of the department’s exec- 
utive secretary-treasurer, Harry E. 
O’Reilly, who was organization di- 
rector of the AFL before it merged 
with the CIO. 


To Charter Port Councils 

It will get under way by the time 
the ice in the lakes breaks up and 
shipping begins to move. Man- 
power, it is expected, will come 
from the staffs of the unions in- 
volved, and the project will be fi- 
nanced by contributions from un- 
ions based on their “desire and 
ability to pay.” 

The work will be done largely 
through the unions’ port councils. 
Such bodies already are established 
in Duluth-Superior, Detroit and 
Wayne County, and St. Louis, 
which gets under the program by 
virtue of its status as a major Mis- 
sissippi River port. The depart- 
ment will soon charter additional 
councils in Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Chicago and Buffalo. 


_ The conference also set up a 
new Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway Policy Committee com- 
posed of O’Reilly and a repre- 
sentative of each participating 
union. J 

The Steelworkers and Maritime 

Union already -have some mem- 
bership on the Great Lakes, as do 
two unaffiliated unions, the Mine 
Workers and the Independent 
Lakes Sailors Union. 


Founder of MESA, 
Matthew Smith, Dies 


Miami Beach, Fla. — Matthew 
Smith, national secretary and 
founder of the Mechanics Educa- 
tional Society, died here of a heart 
attack. He was 64, and his home 
was in Detroit. 

He had been in ill health since 
the death of his wife, Dora, three 
weeks earlier. 


Born in the textile area of Lan- 


‘|cashire, England, he was active in 


the British labor movement before 
coming to this country in 1926. He 
helped form the MESA as an un- 
affiliated union and kept it that way 
until 1954, when it joined the 
former CIO and later continued in 


international officers. 


the merged AFL-CIO. 


Conference Will Discuss 
Civil Rights and Liberties 


Representatives of more than 100 national organizations will 


discuss today’s major problems 


in the area of civil rights and 


liberties at the tenth annual conference of the National Civil Lib- 
erties Clearing House in Washington Mar. 6 and 7. 
Paul Sifton, national legislative representative of the Auto 


Workers, and Charles M. Smith,® 


associate director of the Washing- 
ton office of the National Council 
of Churches, are conference co- 
chairmen. 


Panel Discussions Set 


Panel discussions are scheduled 
on such subjects as “Individual 
Freedom and the Common De- 
fense,” “After Little Rock: Ways 
to Acceptance and Compliance,” 
“A Bi-Partisan Look at Civil 
Rights Prospects,” and “Strength- 


ening the Lines of Communication 


between the Races in the South.” 

A dinner meeting on Mar. 6 will 
hear talks by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the Fund 
for the Republic, and Msgr. 
Francis J. Lally, editor of The 
Pilot, official publication of the 
Archdiocese of Boston, on the 
struggle to preserve basic freedoms. 

Thomas E. Harris, AFL-CIO 


associate general counsel, will pre- 
side at the session dealing with 
problems arising from the Little 


grows out of a recommendation ap-®— 


°e 
Rubber Union. 
e e 
Aims to Win 
. e 

Welfare Gains 
Cleveland—A program of im- 
proved pension and insurance bene- 
fits, built around a full-payment 
surgical plan and a new, rehabilita- 
tion proposal, has been approved by 
the Rubber Workers for presenta- 
tion to the industry during bargain- 
ing this year. 

The program was worked out at 
a two-day conference here attended 
by 160 delegates from locals in the 
United States and Canada. Pres. 
L. S. Buckmaster presided. It will 
serve as a guide to URW negotia- 
tors as health and welfare bargain- 
ing sessions are held during 1958, 
beginning with the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. later this month. 


Full Surgical Care 


cal protection in demands was based 
on bitter experience which was 
summarized for delegates by URW 
Insurance and Pension Dir. Paul E. 
Bowers. He showed that in thou- 
sands of cases, surgical fees have 
been far above the benefits, which 
have a top of $250, now paid under 
the union-negotiated plan. 

The program for benefits to 
cover rehabilitation care is the 
first to be sought by the union. 
The conference also approved 

improvements in the formula and 
the minimum under the pension 
plan, which now is based on $1.80 
a month for each year up to 30 
years of service, with retirement 
at 65 after at least 15 years of 
service. 


Philly Broadens 


Union Recognition 


Philadelphia — The American 
Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employes has been rec- 
ognized as the sole bargaining 
agent for Philadelphia’s more than 
18,000 employes. 

The new agreement, announced 
by Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
and William J. McEntee, president 
of District Council 13, covers all 
civil service employes except po- 
licemen, firemen, detectives and 
certain supervisory and professional 
personnel. 

The new contract broadens an 
earlier agreement which gave the 
union exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentation for 11 departments with 
about 14,000 workers. The new 
contract adds 17 city agencies un- 
der civil service. 


Air Line Pilots. 
Strike Western 


Chicago—The far-flung opera- 
tions of Western Air Lines, which 
serves 47 cities in 13 states, Can- 
ada and Mexico, have been halted 
by a strike of 260 members of the 
Air Line Pilots. 

The walkout started when weeks 
of fruitless negotiations for a new 
contract ended with union accept- 
ance but management rejection of 
a five-point peace formula recom- 
mended by the National Media- 
tion Board. The union is seeking 
wage increases and improved fringe 
benefits. : 


approximately 2,500 employes. A 
spokesman said the Mediation 
Board’s proposal was turned down 
because its provision that unsettled 
issues be arbitated was unaccept- 


Rock school incidents. 


abk. : 


The decision to include full surgi-- 


The company has laid off its. 
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Nine 20-story modern apartment buildings will 
rise in the heart of downtown Manhattan in a year or 
so to replace over 20 acres of old tenements and 
slums. : 

The 2,520 apartments will be financed by the Intl. 
Ladies Garment Workers Union as part of its con- 
tinuing program’ to replace the city’s substandard 
housing with new, modern apartments concentrating 
on lots of light and fresh cir, parks angl playgrounds 
and convenient shopping. 


The union will put up about $20 million of the 
estimated $35 million cost of the project, with the 
funds to be drawn from the reserves of the general, 


ee 


SS 
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run $22-$23 per room per month. 

The development will be within walking distance 
of the ILGWU Health Center, the High School of 
Fashion Industries, the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology and the garment center itself. 

A shopping center will be located midpoint in 
the project and all businesses will be located at 
the edge of the development. Off-street parking 
areas for 504 cars, gardens and playgrounds will 
be provided. 

All rooms in the apartments will be oif the central 
foyer and accessible without passing through another 


BEDROOM NO | 
: 10°- 4" x 17°- 0” 


ILGWU Apartments to Replace N.Y. Slums 


i" r room. The dining area is not incorporated as part 

welfare and retirement funds. ILGWU officials of the living room but adjoins the kitchen area. 
pointed out the mvestment will yield a greater re- Y 
ne a ee Bakonies will ayia the apartments BEDROOM NO.2 b= w 
K onies come Ww a nts, a i 
ing for ILGWU members and boon to older folks and to mothers. In most cases 10-3" X 13°-11" rl z 

The project will be set up as a cooperative with 2 kitchen window also will front on the balcony. vy) = 
each tenant-cooperator investing a minimum of $650 ILGWU members will have first priority on apart- 3 _& 
per rental room. Operating costs are estimated to ments. | : 2 = 

» 
: rT 
' BATH 
| 
: | ] O CLOSET§CLOS 
OT ee i 
=. 
KITCHEN DINING: FOYER 
7'-8"X 7-8" 7'-4"x7'-9" 7-6" xX10'°0" 
“3 
LIVING ROOM 
43'-1" x 16'-9" 
ta oe cis 


ONE-THIRD OF THE more than 2,500 apartment units in the new 
ILGWU housing project will be 444-room or two-bedroom units 

ee ‘i eee a a ™ following the above floor plan with the. off-foyer arrangement. 
THE ILGWU’s $35 million housing development in New York’s Chelsea neighborhood will replace Apartments will run from two rooms to 52 rooms. The project will 
old tenements like these. The project will run between Eighth and Ninth Avenues from 23rd to 29th be set up as a cooperative with operating charges expected to run 
Streets. Approximately one-half the apartmenrtts will have balconies. about $22-23 per room. 
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Monkey Business 


ARELY HAS a Senate committee looked as ridiculous as the} # 
McClellan Committee in the finagling over the investigation | ¢ 


of the long strike at Kohler by the United Automobile Workers. 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) has paraded up and down the 
: country for months, “finding” UAW Pres. Walter Reuther “guilty” 
of all sorts of dangers, threats and menaces to the national welfare. 
For Goldwater and some of his cohorts, the objective of the 
McClellan Committee hearing was obviously to give the company 
free rein to smear the union and the strikers, and to make it as 
difficult as possible for the UAW to get its side of the story into 

the record. 

Quite correctly, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has depicted 
these “smear” efforts as “raising grave doubts as to the impar- 
tiality, objectivity and integrity” of the McClellan Committee’s 
future operations. ; 


Trade and Aid 


HE BIPARTISAN conference on foreign aid and foreign trade, 

held in Washington under White House auspices, helped point 

up the dangers to America of isolation, be it political or economic. 

This country is part and parcel of the free world, a free world 

*faced by the constant challenge of Soviet Russia and Soviet China. 

America cannot live alone and like it; it must share the fortunes 

—and indeed, the misfortunes—of the other -nations and peoples 
who love freedom and democracy. 

ts Our foreign aid program helps the underdeveloped countries 


a build their economic and social foundations. Trade among the 
. free world nations helps strengthen“the economic structure of 
each country. 


America’s stake in international trade is tremendous. Yet the 
voices most often raised are those which urge higher tariff for 
“protection” against sharply competitive imports from other na- 
tions. What is less often heard is the voice of the many groups 
whose prosperity depends in equal measure on the sale of Ameri- 
can-made goods abroad. Mt 

We cannot long close the door to imports without cutting 
_down on exports and the jobs that depend on export trade. 
What we can do, and must do—as AFL-CIO experts have told 
the Congress—is to take steps to give aid and assistance to workers 
and companies which may be hurt by foreign competition. 

Our present recession won’t be ended by blindly raising tariffs 
on imports and cutting down our export markets. 

The recession will be ended when the Administration stops 
making 1930-type “cheer up” speeches and gets down to the kind 
of realistic economic program that will bring back full production 

_and full employment. 


Greetings, Michigan AFL-CIO 


T= STATE OF MICHIGAN now has a merged labor feder- 
ation, created under national AFL-CIO auspices and direction 
at a special convention called by Pres. George Meany and the 
Executive Council. 

Michigan’s labor groups couldn’t agree on merger, and the na- 
tional headquarters had to step in. But once the barriers were 
by-passed, Michigan’s trade unionists showed they want unity and 
an effective ‘state body. We wish the Michigan AFL-CIO good 
luck in the years ahead. 
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The Ides of March 


For over 20 years Henry C. Fleisher has had an 
important role in writing for, editing and helping 
develop the labor press in America. His evaluation 
of the labor press today is based on these two 
decades of growth and expansion of the trade union 
movement and its press. 

By Henry C. Fleisher 

Events of the last two years have demonstrated, 
if the proposition needed demonstration, that a 
well-informed membership is a _ healthy union 
membership. 

The 26 months since merger have been over- 
loaded with “labor news”—news, to a-greater extent 
than usual, concerned with the internal affairs of 
the AFL-CIO and its affiliated unions. : 

Look back and recall some of those news stories: 
the post-merger rearrangement of the AFL-CIO 
structure, the development of ethical practices codes, 
the mergers—and merger problems—in the various 
states and cities, the McClellan Committee, the 
mess in the Teamsters and other unions, the prob- 
lems of jurisdiction, the role of organized labor in 
such diverse fields as legislation, political action, 
civil rights, international affairs, community services 
. + . to name just a few. 

Pity the poor union member trying to keep 
track of just a few of those stories, and depending 
on his daily hometown newspaper for the in- 
formation! 

He’d be on a diet of stories about Meany vs. 
Beck, Meany vs, Hoffa, Meany vs. Cross. He’d get 
the impression that every unien is corrupt. Chances 
are, he’d get a generous dosage of propaganda about 
“big labor,” “labor nfonopoly,” “labor racketeering,” 
“labor bosses,” the need for “right-to-work” laws 
that would somehow “put labor in its place”... 
even though Taft-Hartley was supposed to have 
accomplished that magic feat 11 years ago. 

Labor Paper’s Obligation 

No, the union member who has to rely on the 
daily papers—even the best of them, and the best 
are mighty few—would be hard put to know what’s 
going on in the world of labor. 

So, his labor paper has a special obligation to 
provide that news ... to provide it quickly and 
honestly, with techniques that make it easily read- 
able and readily understandable. 

Are the labor papers meeting that responsibility? 

Fortunately, better than at any time in the past. 
Unfortunately, not well enough; there’s plenty of 
room for improvement. : 

To this writer, who has perused hundreds, 
thousands, of labor papers in the last 20 years, 
the improvement is striking. Writing techniques 
are better; the presentation of news and features, 
the technical handling of layout and type are con- 
stantly improving; human interest is on the 
upgrade. ; 

In many labor papers, that is—but not all. Some 


are still rooted in the habits and practices of the 


Capable, Honest Labor Press 
Holds Key Rolein Unions Future 


_Too many labor papers, despite the improvements ~ 


in the graphic arts, have stood still. Papers that 
look poorly have one strike on them; papers in 
which - the selection of news material is badly 
handled have two strikes against them; and when 
poor editing combines with poor writing and poor 
selection of material, that labor paper could save 
money by not being printed at all. 

Few people care to read “puff sheets,” and no- 
body will read poorly edited, poorly printed puff 
sheets—they’re a waste of time. Yet some are 
published regularly. 


New Awareness Evident 


But the standards are rising. More labor papers 
are getting better all the time. Their editors, and 
the officers of the unions and labor bodies that 


_ publish them, are increasingly aware of the tre- 


mendous role of the labor paper as an instrument 
for information and education . . . provided they’re 
published in a form that will attract, not repel, 
the readers. 

These publishers and editors of labor papers, 
to an increasing degree, have recognized the need 
to establish quality in their publications: to win 
for them an attitude of trust and faith from their 
readers. Trust and faith, it should be noted in 
passing, have been lost by many daily papers 
whose editorial policies have reflected only the 
short-run economic and political whims of their 
business-man_ publishers. 

Today’s union member, perhaps more than at any 
previous time, is a man from Missouri; he wants 
to be shown. He won't easily be taken in. He 
doesn’t relish blatant propaganda. He wants facts, 
not fancy arguments or slick alibis. 

Today’s union member, you could add, is a pretty 
typical American—both idealistic and practical, 
both cynical and sentimental. He'll place no faith 
in the labor paper that neglects his interests, that 
ignores unpleasant facts, that in any way forgets 


. that the rank-and-file member is truly the person 


whom the union is all about. . 
for existence and survival. 


Well-Informed Membership 

Few union papers can get A-plus for perform- 
ance on all these tests. But many can get high 
marks for effort, and that’s almost as important. 

The labor paper is,‘and must be, both the voice 
of the membership and the “ambassador” of the 
‘leadership to the members. It needs to be good 
to serve the workers and their labor movement. 


. its basic reason 


Clearly, there’s no adequate substitute for a good : 


labor paper. Let there be more of them. . . better 
written, better edited, better read by the members. 

The entire labor movement—today so criticized 
by its foes and by many people who should be 
labor’s friends—will benefit from a well-informed 
membership served by a labor press thoroughly 
aware of its mission and its heavy responsibility to 
labor and all the people of the nation. 
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<1T's vouR 
WASHINGTON 
Willard & ‘Shelton 


A QUARTER OF A century ago, on Mar. 4, 1933, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt for the first time took the oath as President and in 
his inaugural lifted the hearts of a distressed and bitterly oppressed 

ple. Four times elected; he served 12 years and 39 days before 
he died less than a month before the war in Europe ended. He 
gave the American people, as he promised them, leadership of 
energy and boldness. He used the presidency the way every 
successful chief executive has used it—as the instrument through 
which he served the spirit of the Constitution. 

He saw himself, and he acted, as the one elected official with 
responsibilities to all our people—rich and poor, city and farm, 
Americans of whatever race or creed or color—and he strength- 
ened and deepened the tides of democracy. 

No one will claim that he succeeded in all he set out +o do, 
or even that he always comprehended exactly what he wanted to 
do. He shifted course again and again; he tried to break the 
southern Democratic machine and failed; he lost a Supreme Court 
battle though he won the war and the battle weakened him 
tactically. 

But he. met head-on the major issues that arose ducing his long 
administration and on these major issues he did not fail. 

x k * 
THE QUESTION OF 25 years ago was a simple one: Could 


and should the federal government spend money for the relief} 


of the one-third of our workers who could not get jobs? 

- Herbert Hoover had said no; it would destroy our. system of 
local self-help. Roosevelt said the federal government had the 
same power and responsibility to spend money to save our people 
from starvation, from joblessness, from degradation, that it had 
to spend money to preserve the national existence against a 
foreign foe. 

In a few years the rich who had objected to any federal relief 
and pump-priming raised another cry: give money, if you must, 
but don’t spend “wastefully” and “inefficiently” on “leaf-raking 
and made-work.” They wanted the dole, the + Wy 

But Roosevelt and the New Dealers thought that men out 
of work through no fault of their own were entitled to dignity, 
not humiliation. Men got work, not the dole, and the country 
got roads and bridges and schools and national park trails— 
trails on which no maintenance has been done since the reac- 
tionaries forced abolition of the National Youth Administration. 

The doctrine of “partnership” in the power field is not an in- 
vention of the Eisenhower Administration; it was a Hoover con- 
cept, and Roosevelt rejected it. He gave his powerful backing 
to George W. Norris of Nebraska, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority went through; Bonneville and Grand Couleé were built. 

In the Roosevelt era the Rural Electrification Administration 
transformed the country; unemployment compensation and the 
broad social security system were founded. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Wagner Act, the laws on which conserva- 
tion and farm programs were based—all these became reality. 
Roosevelt’s wartime Fair Employment Practices Commission— 
created by executive order because Congress would not authorize 
it—began to assert powerfully the conscience of America on the 
rights of man. 


x« *&* * 

BECAUSE OF ROOSEVELT’S patient, persistent work, Re- 
publican senators who had been isolationists swung to the side 
of a bipartisan foreign policy and postwar internationalism. If 
we now have problems of foreign policy that FDR did not wholly 
forsee, he made it impossible for us to repeat the dreadful tragedy 
of 1920—heartless and reckless withdrawal. 

He used the presidency for teaching, and he taught the lessons 
of what the federal government should do and stand for, how it 
must seek actively to serve the general welfare, how it must 
intervene to protect the people from forces and private powers 
that otherwise would abuse them. 

Not one. of his major reforms has been repealed; the enemies 
who reviled him have not dared attempt to reverse directly the 
things he did. 


GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT in the United States requires im- 
mediate revision of federal unemployment security standards accord- 
ing to (left) Rep. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) and Sen. John Kenne- 
dy (D-Mass.), who have introduced bills to effect the improvements. 


Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
‘mentator, sponsored by the AFL-C10O. Listen to © 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


RES. EISENHOWER has now submitted to Con- 
gress the most important items in his legislative 
program; his request for Close-to-$4 billion for for- 
eign economic and military aid; and his plea for a 
five-year extension of the reciprocal trade agreement. 


On Congress’ action on those two measures de- 
pends more than on any- 
thing else the free world’s 
—and our own—prosper- 
ity and safety in the years 
just ahead. 

Both p are 
“international” in’ the 
most. constructive sense 
of the word. Both rec- 
ognize a truth which 
men and nations every- 
where have found hard 
to accept: that neither 
states nor people can re- 


: Vandercook ; 
main rich amid surrounding poverty. 
The White House messages accompanying those 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p. m., EST.) 


PROFESSIONAL BUREAUCRAT (named 

Daniel L. Goldy is the central figure in an in- 
teresting scenario. If Hollywood doesn’t buy this 
script it is only because the plot is complicated, not 
because it isn’t interesting. 


in Seattle where Goldy is, or 
was, regional director of 
the Labor Dept’s. Bureau 
of Employment Security. 
This is the outfit that deals 
with unemployment insur- 
ance and application of 
federal wage minimums. 

Goldy, according to the 
record, operated on the 
theory that various Eis- 
enhower Administration 
statements about the in- 
adequacy of state cooper- 
ation in unemployment in- 
surance coverage and about the observance of wage 
laws should be taken seriously. 


Morgan 


Last year some Idaho growers, implying a short- 
age in local farm help, wanted to import Mexi- 
cans for the harvest. Goldy said, in effect, “not 
unless you pay the minimum wage.” The grow- 
ers, who had enjoyed cheap Mexican labor since 
World War II when hands at home were short, 
shrilied a protest clear to Washington. Labor Sec. 


As We See It: 


Jobless workers in some states must try to support 
a family on as little as $3 to $5 a week, Nelson 
Cruikshank, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Social Security, pointed out on the AFL-CIO public 
service program, As We See It, on the American 
Broadcasting Network. 


Cruikshank and Leonard Lesser, director of so- 
cial security activities for the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., urged immediate congressional action 
on the Kennedy-McCarthy bills to improve the unem- 
ployment compensation law. They said this is es- 


needed stimuhis to the lagging economy. 


“With 7 percent in the country unemployed, the 
whole country is a distressed area,” Lesser asserted. 
“There may be some slight pickup in March or 


April, but on the basis of past history, it is not 
likely to be as great a pickup as we need.” 

Cruikshank warned that, “we can anticipate that 
if there is even a slight seasonal pickup, the Ad- 
ministration will come out with statements that 
everything is again all right and prosperity is just 
around the corner.” 


Due to “restrictive provisions in some state laws,” 


Foreign Trade and Aid Vital 


Enforcer of Law ‘Transferred’ 


sential not only to aid jobless workers, but to give a 


urgent requests were persuasively and forcibly writ- 
ten. Yet there are ominous indications that both of 
those bills are going to have extremely hard sledding. 
Even after the enormous world experience we 
have gained, the hard core of American isolation- 
ism still, incredibly, remains, All too many of us 
stil appear fondly to imagine that poor impover- 
ished neighbors can be good neighbors. And that 
we can forever go on selling goods abroad without 
buying goods abroad, for those twin issues, of. lower 
tariffs and foreign aid, are inextricably joined. 

Just in the past 30 years, U.S. exports have—in 
dollar value—exceeded U.S. imports by more than 
$70 billion. The enormous difference between the 
value of what we'd sold and what we’d bought helpe 
explain why a foreign aid program is needed. 

Even had not so many foreign countries been the 
scene of war, a form of destruction we have happily 
escaped, they have long been the scene of an eco- 
nomic war; an economic war which we imagine we 
have won. 

Free nations prefer trade to charity. It’s healthier 
both for them, and us, for trade endures while char- 
ity’s uncertain. The old protectionist arguments are 
no longer valid. Freer trade in this age is far more 
likely to raise standards of living overseas than to 
lower living standards here at home. 


stadt» 


Mitchell upheld Goldy. A dollar an hour was 
posted, and interestingly enough, there was plenty 
of local talent available. 

But the heat was on. Reportedly, Idaho’s Republi- 
can Sen. Dworshak tried, in Senate committee, to 
telescope Goldy’s activities into the San Francisco 
office, eliminating his job. This failed. The pit 
thickened. 

The most influential growers were Republicans. 
So is Idaho’s Gov. Smylie who wants to be re-elected 
in November. Smylie homed on the White House, 
is said to have contacted a man named Sherman 
Adams there. In any case, Goldy eventually was told 
he was going to be transferred. 

Now a new artery of pressure began to pulsate, 
The five Democratic senators from Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, one Republican congressman 
and the delegate from Alaska all telegraphed a 
joint protest to Mitchell. The AFL-CIO, which 
had supported Goldy before, objected, asked an 
explanation. 


The congressional contingent demanded and fi- 
nally got a personal meeting with Mitchell. He said 
he was “impressed” with the endorsement of Goldy’s 
record but indicated he was “needed” elsewhere. 

The elsewhere turned out eventually to be the New 
York-New Jersey region. Goldy may find it a rich 
field for his talents. The prevailing wage for mi- 
gratory farm workers in the area is 60 to 70 cents. 
A Labor Dept. spokesman said loyally that Goldy 
was considered “one of the best qualified men for 
the job”—filling a vacancy—and that it was vir- 
tually considered a promotion. 

The word “promotion,” however, was conspicuous 
by its absence from the announcement of his transfer. 


- 


Experts Cite Social Security Ills 


and the length of unemployment for some workers, 
only 2.9 million out of 5 million unemployed were 
drawing unemployment compensation benefits in 
January, Lesser said. 

Unemployment compensation laws have lagged 
so that “the average benefit payment to those who 
are gettingabenefits is $28 a week, a third of the 
average working wage of $81 a week,” Cruik- 
shank said. 


The law also is unrealistic in that jobless workers 
can draw benefits for too short a period, he asserted. 
Points Out Deficiencies 

“Only one state extends this period for 30 weeks, 
and a number of other states—15, I believe—have 
a maximum period of 26 weeks,” the AFL-CIO man 
continued. “All the others have a wide range of 
variations. . .. 

“All the deficiencies can be pointed up by one 
basic statistic: Of all the wage loss resulting from 
current unemployment, unemployment benefits re- 
store only 17 percent. You can’t keep customers 
buying, you can’t keep the cash registers of America 
ringing on 17 cents out of a dollar.” 
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Page Fight 

‘The American Red .Cross, which has lent a 
helping hand in time of trouble for the last 77 years, 
h-s launched its annual campaign for the funds it 
must have to keep going. ; 

It’s asking for $95 million this year. That is 
$10.5 million more than it got last year. The reason 
is simple. In the past two and a half years it has 
been confronted by an unprecedented series of dis- 
asters—fioods, hurricanes and tornadoes—and its 
disaster reserves are exhausted. - 


Report Scores 
Filter Tip Ads 


Cigarette manufacturers have “deceived the Amer- 
ican public” through their advertising of filter-tips, 
the House Government Operations Committee 
charged on the basis of a report from a subcommit- 
tee headed by Rep. John A.-Blatnik (D-Minn.). . 

“The filter cigarette smoker is, in most cases, get- 
ting as much or more nicotine and tar from the filter,” 
the report said, “than he would get from the regular 
cigarette the advertisers have persuaded him to aban- 
don—for his health’s sake.” 

The committee also sharply criticized the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. It charged failure to meet 
the problem “with vigor and diligence,” and de- 
manded that the FTC act “promptly and effec- 
tively” to stop “deceptive practices and misleading 
advertising.” 

Use of filter tip cigarettes was attributed by the 
committee to fear of lung cancer that might result 
from smoking regular cigarettes. The report cited 
medical evidence of a link between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer, but drew no conclusions of its 
own. 

“The cigarette industry,” it continued, “has done 
a grave disservice to the smoking public, initially, 
blatantly, and more recently, very subtly, publicizing 
the filter tip smoke as a health protection.” 

The committee indicated that use of stronger to- 
baccos to meet the initial dissatisfaction smokers 
found in filter tips was a factor. 

“First the filters were loosened to permit a larger 
number of smoke particles to get through,” i ex- 
plained. 

“Second, the blend was changed to include more 
of the stronger, heavier-bodied tobaccos. This 
‘switch’ to the ‘low grade,’ darker leaves has turned 
the tobacco market upside down.” . 

The subcommittee accused the industry of shirking 
its responsibility to consumers by failing to send 
spokesmen to testify at hearings. Several manufac- 
turers, after release of the report, defended their ad- 
vertising and said some of the statistics on tar and 
nicotine content the committee used had been out- 
dated by later research. 


Soup to Nonsense: 


Opens Drive for $95 Millio 


Last year alone it spent more than $101 million. 

So its general funds are at a distressingly low 

level, too. 

The campaign, which has the warm endorsement 
of organized labor, actually is a two-pronged affair. 

During March, some 2,600 of the 3,700 Red 
Cross chapters which do not participate in united 
fund or community chest type campaigns coordinate 
to raise their full funds. In addition, about 700 
chapters which share in united fund drives work 
obtain part of their goals.” 

Offers Many Services 

The remaining chapters undertake to raise their 
funds during the fall united fund campaigns. But 
they often-take advantage of the March campaign in 
ncarby areas to tell the public about the myriad 
activities of the Red Cross—things like disaster 
¢ rvices, service to the armed forces and veterans, 
blood donations, instruction in first aid and water 
safety, nursing services and instruction, community 
and international services, and the Junior Red Cross. 

The Red Cross said the $95 million is the 
minimum needed “to meet the demands for Red 
Cross services which are mounting daily with this 
nation’s expanding economy and mushrooming 
needs.” , 

In lauding the work of the Red Cross and its long 
record of cooperation with organized labor, AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany praised the newly 
strengthened ties between members of AFL-CIO 
unions and the ARC staff and volunteers. 


Meany Backs Drive 

“The record speaks for itself,” he wrote. “It 
proves that our organizations can and do work to 
aid fellow Americans in times of trouble. ; 

“I am confident that this same kind of cooperation 

will flourish in the contribution of American workers 
to the current Red Cross drive for much needed 
funds.” 
' Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, who is a 
member of the ARC board of governors, in a 
statement recorded for broadcast in support of the 
campaign said that American workers well know 
“the magnificent record of Red Cross service to 
humanity.” 

“Workers have volunteered their services through 
the Red Cross in times of emergencies and many of 
our workers have been aided by the Red Cross when 
they were victims of disaster,” he added. 

“Whenever and wherever the need arises, the Red 
Cross is on the job. Its service is, indeed, the 
service of all America because America wants to 
k ve this great organization ready and able to swing 
into action instantly. I am appealing to all AFL-CIO 
members to contribute.” ; 

The Red Cross is notable for the fact that many 
of its services are rendered by volunteers. There are 
two million of these workers, compared to 14,296 
professional staff members—a ratio of 139 to 1. 


Wraps Package ‘Fit to Be Tied’ 


By Jane Goodsell 
RAPPING A PACKAGE for mailing is one 
of those deceptively easy-sounding things, like 
making a million dollars or putting a child to bed 
or having 12 people to dinner. 

It rolls trippingly off the tongue, and it sounds 
quick and simple. Actually—in my case, at least— 
it is a project s0 
complex that I some- 
times wonder if it 
wouldn’t be simpler 
to deliver a package 
in person to Dayton, 
O., than to pack it 
for sending through 
the mails. 

In my day- 
dreams I envision 
a drawer contain- 
ing wrapping pa- 
per, string, 


a 
drawer that is supposed to contain these things, 
but doesn’t. (At the moment it contains clipped 
recipes, which are supposed to be pasted in a cook- 
book, but aren’t.) 

The first step is to find a box the right size for the 
article I wish to mail. We have quite a few boxes 
kicking around our house and, if I want to send off 
a baby sweater, I find grocery cartons and hatboxes. 
If the object at hand is a pair of bedroom slippers, I 
find handkerchief boxes and grocery cartons. 


gummed tape has been used up. 

At the same time that I am looking for the gummed 
tape, I keep my eyes open for wrapping paper and 
string. I don’t find them but, in my rounds, I 
usually sight a child or two. 

“Who last used the string?” I ask. Nobody, it 
seems, used the string. 

On my second or third ffenzied trip about the 
house, I don’t ask questions. I simply scream at 
anybody who comes into sight. “Why don’t you 
ever put things back where they belong? If I ever 
catch you using my things again... .” The child 
wisely melts out of sight. 

Eventually I find paper and string. I don’t find 
the ball of string or the package of paper, but I do 
find a package wrapped in paper and tied with 
string. It is labelled “carpet remnants,” and I re- 
member dimly that I stole the paper and string to 
wrap the carpet remnants from another package. 
What was it? Old sofa pillows or maternity clothes, I 
think. 

Oh, who cares? I have my paper and string, and 
someday I'll re-wrap the carpet remnants. 

It would be nice to find somebody to hold a 
finger on the string while I knot it, but I manage 
by myself because I am not on speaking terms with 
anybody in the house. The string is loose and 
wobbly, which makes me furious at the children. 


Now where’s the pen? Who last used the pen? 
Nobody last used the pen. What’s the use in asking? 
I settle for a crayon or an eyebrow pencil or my best 
lipstick. 

When my husband comes home, he asks what 
I've been doing all day, and I tell him. He looks 
shocked. 

“All day?” he asks. “Just wrapping a package?” 

He works in an office where they keep rubber 
bands and stamps and paper clips in neat little com- 
partments. 

“Why don’t you .. .,” he begins, but he sees the 


] 


Effects of Recession 
To Last Some Time 


By Sidney Margolius 

THis WINTER wage earners are having a struggle simply to 
keep up with the costs of food and shelter, with some meat prices 

jumping as much as 5 or 10 cents a week recently. The stubbornly 

high prices in the face of declining employment and wages are an 


omen that the present recession is going to be stiffer and longer than 
many realize. 


Moderate-income families are go- 
ing to feel the effect of this recession 
for some time as théy pull them- 
selves out of new cash debts in- 
curred in this period of spotty em- 
ployment. U. S. families increased 
their personal borrowing of cash 
loans a whopping nine-tenths of a 
billion dollars in the last recorded 
12-month period. 

Besides meat, another big prob- 
lem this year is the stiff price of 
milk. That milk’s price is artificially 
rigged at high levels in many large 
cities is shown by the noticeable 

cost difference in different cities. 
You may pay as little as 19 cents a quart, and as much as 306 
cents, depending on where you live and whether the price in your 
area is fixed artificially by federal-state marketing agreements. 

The auto industry especially is being hard hit this year as wage 
earners are forced to devote a larger part of their income to basic 
necessities. Already the industry has an inventory of 800,000. cur- 
rent-year cars on hand. This is 24 percent more than last year at 

There are some scattered price cuts helpful to moderate-income 
families. For the first time in years, manufacturers have cut the 
price of carpeting. The cut is only 3.percent but still of some help. 
Other price cuts are noticeable on lumber and plumbing equipment, 
some heating equipment and cotton textiles, with scattered reduc- 
tions on gasoline and fuel oil. You can pick up some early-season 
buys in air conditioners, especially on the large stock of 1957 models 
manufacturers and distributors have had to carry over. 

The business recession is forcing a cut in the price of mortgage 
money after five years of steadily advancing rates. The new. trend 
is most noticeable in the East, where many lenders have cut the 
interest rate to 5.5 percent, although a few savings and loan asso- 
ciations still insist on 6. In the West and South, the rate still holds 
close to 6 percent. ' 

But the leveling-off in mortgage costs has come too late to help 
wage-earners who by and large now are completely priced out of 
the housing market. The trend now is back to renting. 

This is a significant reversal of the big movement to home: ows- 
ership that occurred after World War II, when many families’ found 
monthly payments on a house cost less than rent. But in the period 
from 1950-’56, costs of home ownerships and operation soared 39 
percent compared to a rise of 22 percent in rentals. Now in many 
cases it’s again relatively cheaper to rent, and more builders are be- 
ginning to put up rental units this year. 

Best chances of finding moderate rentals are in garden-type de- 
velopments, moderately-priced elevator buildings and converted 
apartments in older dwellings, rather than in one-family houses, 
which are in lowest supply. 


look on my face and just shrugs. 
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Far Behind Russians’ ie © 
ongressmen Warn 


Of U. S. Atom Lag 


If the Soviet Union beats the United States in developing “atoms 
for peace,” ’ the effect among the uncommitted nations will be far 
more serious than the impact of the sputniks. 

That was the warning of two members of the Joint Congressional 
gee on Atomic Energy, Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), and 
p. Chet Holifield (D-Cal .), who® 


Ha 


Ci sbeed the United States is far be-| needed in countries without handy 
hind the Russians in nuclear power | Sources of conventional fuels. 
development. Allies Need U.S. Help 
They were interviewed on the| «These include nations whose 
AFL-CIO public service program,| friendship is of vital importance to 
“Washington Reports to the Peo-| the free world alliance, and to the 
ple.” = defense and security of the United |: 
“If the Russians are the first | states,” Gore continued. “For in- 
to introduce economical atomic stance, Japan, Great Britain, 
ag Ee thane yg the | France, Holland and Belgium— . ed , 
dreets of the cities, this would be eer” ar. peony the| THE U. S. LAG in “atoms for peace” can be more serious than the American lag in satellites accord- 
a constant monument to the | United States jas help them develop ing to (left) Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.) and Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.), both members of the 
scientific te Ate of the “~ this source of energy. Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. They discussed the situation on Washington Re- 
Union,” Holifield asserted. . |ports to the People, an AFL-CIO public service program. 
would be an ever-present demon- Bg ra ‘auele A | reach- 
Gore noted that the United) pendence of Western Europe up- <i 
sts ha only one atomic reactr| on that oll aa precarons | | Pro-tavor Keport | || nen Talks Mar. 31 
inet suk ke © 60,-| condition. These nations may | | A trial examiner’s report 'P , ” 
* : . PPINS"| have to choose between depend- | | accusing the Howard Aero Detroit—The Auto Workers and the Ford Motor Co. in a joint 
Mie Rubia ise bulldle ing on the United States or mak- Co. of unfair labor practices | | announcement said that negotiations for a new contract will 
‘dag . Shee i bers of the Auto anton 
}, Perse ones: 2 400,000-kilowatt and ing a deal with the Soviet Un- en ae os he Mar. 31. 
1 420,000-kilowatt reactor,” he| jon.” orhess fento, A few hours later, the company made another announcement— 
said. : ; Tex., plant, has been reversed | | the closing of its Somerville, Mass., assembly plant. 
Want Federal Action Holifield. pointed out that if the} | by the National Labor Rela- The union promptly demanded® 
.. , |Soviets beat us to developing a tions Board. any: arid ‘ : 
Both d f bills in- : that negotiations begin immediately ° © 
eae esa ee eee ta, | cheap electrical reactor, they) | 4 three-man panel instead | |to deal with the problems created Jodoin Hits 
troduced by them to provide for! “would have the key to economic] | » dee workers mt fault, 1 |by the closing 
._ ja vigorous federal program to de-| relations” with many of the un- 5 wee 0g ault, ae ie ~§ , _ Qu eb ec Lab 
y t0 Fvelop atomic and hydrogen power | committed nations. “And political ee Se ee ae at ee ee or 
et eh sed tis ere rom mgt wal alow” | | Se Oe Re may | | ormtas How wee 1500Board Ruling 
or atomic propulsion and nuclear- y , 
© an ip powered ‘eine cities. —" e Rodgers, Stephen S. Bean and workers and their families as well : 
than “In this field,” said Gore, “we Missiles Strike Joseph A. Jenkins. as the Somerville community.” He| Ottawa, Ont.—Pres. Claude Jo- 
must learn by doing. Only 2 The trial ene told the company it has a “clear|doin of the Canadian Labor Con- 
through the construction and Won By Unions examiner, Arther | | responsibility” to pay the cost of | gress accused the Quebec Labor Re- 
; B0- operation of large-scale reactors E. Reyman, found that the | | any job shifts made necessary, and | lations Board of “using the law to 
S1On @ can we break through the barrier Elmhurst, N. Y.— New pacts} | company in fighting a UAW | | added: break the law” when for the second 
eM B of economic atomic power.” have settled the three-week strike| | Organization drive discrimi- “We believe further that eco- | time it denied representation rights 
in- Private development of atomic of 4,700 members of Lodge 77, nated against certain em- nomic costs of protecting work- {© the Steelworkers at the Gaspe 
em- B ,ower in the United States has been| Machinists, and 650 members of ployes because they were ers and their families during | Copper Mines, Murdochville, Que. ~ 
ased Jf held up because of the current sup-|Local 153, Office Employes, manhars ot ie ween, Gat periods of relocation should also 7 — e-em wariten 3 the 
cash § ply of fossil fuels and the present] aoainst ided missiles and| | mroentens and surveil- be borne by management as a | COmpany’s mine and refinery 
of a Phigher cost of atomic power, Holi-|-~ er lance of employes interfered normal part of operating a | after long and fruitless negotia- 
rded @field said, but atomic power is planes plants on Long Island. with their rights of self-organ- business.” tions were climaxed by the firing 
Frank Alexander, president of ization and that the firing of Meantime, more than 200 dele- of the local union president. One 
rob- . a the IAM lodge, said his union’s| | men for failure to observe | | gates to a conference of the UAW ag! died of a heart attack in 
> of U nitions Win 18-month contract with Kollsman| | “po smoking” rules actually | |Chrysler Dept. voted to ask that as aeons A See wes 
; Instrument Corp. provides for a F neti killed in a dynamite blast that 
ially I i took place to discourage un- company to reinstitute the 40-hour aah aaa 2 
New We l are 3 percent wage increase retroactive] | ion activities. week and lay off those for whom it wrecked union headquarters. Vis- 
mo : to Jan. 1 and 2.5 percent more does not have full-time work. ting men members who 
able ° beginning July 1. It also provides marched on the picket line, in- 
tes, P. la if} Ga Tims for 5 cents an hour payment by the e Hours Greatly Reduced cluding Jodoin, were stoned by 
30.6 : company into a jointly adminis- N ABET Signs During the past month, union} scabs and company goons. 
you B Euploves financing _ nee tered pension fund. 7 officials said, more than 1,000 em-| The QLRB claimed the union 
‘ omplete coverage are the out- : ? ployes of the firm’s Dodge plant, at | showed “bad faith” by striking dur- 
standing characteristics of health OETU ratified a two year past Contract with |suburban Hamtramck, have been | ing certification proceedings. How- 
A providing office workers with wage & 
vage Band welfare plans negotiated by|; ices of 9 percent in four A * working only 11 hours a week.}¢ver, no proceedings actually were 
asic Bunions in the past few years, the stages. RC Victor Their average earnings, which the | under way at the time, as the com- 
cur- § AFL-CIO Dept. of Research re- bi company does not dispute, were | pany had obtained an injunction 
Members of the Broadcast Em- : J 
ir at J Ports. . a “| set at $24.75. Many other workers | halting them. 
The department’s Collective Bar- ILPA ployes and Technicians have rati-|haye been on work-weeks of 20| Jodoin filed a strong protest with 
ome Siting Report for February exam- Contest fied a new agreement with the RCA| hours or less. Federal Minister of Labor Michael 
the oe — released study by the} | To Close Mar. 24 Victor Record Div., won after an| If there were layoffs instead | Starr over his decision to grant col- 
| abor Dept: covering major pro- m . Y : P P lective bargaining rights to onl 
nelp. BH visions of 300 negotiated health The 1958 journalistic | | 11-hour strike, which they expect} of minimum employment, a | 70°) its ee 
ent, # and welfare plans covering almost awards contest of the Intl. | | to prove a pace-setter for the record} UAW spokesman explained, the [1n-  jocated at Long Branch nee 
duc- § 5 million workers. Labor Press Association will | | industry. : affected workers would collect | 1 indsay, Ont. 
a Most Comprehensive sie » | 2 -c-saa The contract provided for wage| about $58.50 a week, or two- In a telegram to Starr, he said 
Ss ‘ x i in- “ * : . 
Ht Tt report ote that despite i] | Sf Catorin at Los Angi | {Eu Of $7 $10.4 wee; i-| ids of normal pa, shrongh « |e was ssonised and diappin 
recent publication the study is with the assistance of the uni- | | cciension of the acti har Pg combination of unemployment rae o anadian Arsena 
age Someshat out of date because since} | versity Institute of Industrial | | 4... 1¢ will run f ’ and| Compensation and supplemen- projects mm Ontario and Quebec 
md = lace 1955 many of the contracts| | Relations. = ay st rd py sce rk,.| tary unemployment benefits ua- have been denied the right to bar- 
have been renegotiated and the COREE FY CROPS SS TUN KIS, : gain. 
a plans liberalize en ws R pears pale ne Chicago and Nashville. der the union contract. “Are employes of these excluded 
Nevertheless. says the report bane , Some 2,500 additional NABET| UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey| plants inferior in any respect to 
7 “the study aienn rei most Pei iy ys cones mt 4 yh ley a members in all parts of the coun-| charged the company with causing | employes of the Lindsay and Long 
- Bhensive examination available of| | CIO eed the Canadian La. | |{Y Were preparing to vote on set-|a “phony” dispute over production Branch points,” he demanded, “and 
help @ the general features of health and| | 4 Congress by Sec-T | tlements of contracts with the Na-|standards for the purpose of cut- less entitled to the fundamental 
t Of & welfare benefit plans.”. Bernard 4 Mullad ‘ The tional and American Broadcasting] ting inventories. The union has | right of association?” © 
Nearly a third of the plans ci ike ee tes is companies which were reached|accused Chrysler of instituting a G A S 
wae & Studied provided all six basic Mar. 24, 1958 during an all-night bargaining ses-|speedup, while the company has roups Act to Save 
und § ‘Ypes of benefits; most offered etitiandianée: be- sion that barely averted a crippling] claimed it is aiming at normal and| Inspection of Meat 
ci od four, five or six of these bene- tween Beh: 2 1957, and Jan. strike. fair work standards such as are in Eight national consumer, farm, 
139 & ‘ts. Provisions included life in- | | 31° 4958, may be entered. Both agreements yielded wage in-| ¢ffect in the plants of its competi-| public health, business and labor 
surance, accidental death and The acaines will be judged in | | creases of 6 percent; company- tors. ; organizations have appealed to 
ane dismemberment, weekly sick be- three groups: publications of | paid hospitalization and life insur-]| In many of the disputes, workers | Pres. Eisenhower and Congress “to 
be- 4 nefits, hospital, surgical and med- international unions, those of | | 22°° improved holiday premium| have been sent home after an hour | save the meat inspection program.” 
ical benefits. date and letal contrel hedies pay; a fifth week of vacation after} Or two on the job. The Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
de- A majority of the plans are paid and trades councils and pub- 25 years’ service, and union juris-| Mazey said that unless the union|and Butcher Workmen joined in 
rted  § for wholly by the employer and lications owned by individual diction over television tape work.|can arrange a meeting with Chrys-| the statement which noted a $1,- 
ses, § this has also been a marked trend Sneek ueabaiee, In addition, improved severance|ler Pres. L. L. Colbert, it will| 392,000 slash in budget requests for 
since late 1955, the report says. pay was gained at ABC. consider legal action. fiscal 1959, 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, 


WASHINGTON, D. 


LEARNING HOW UNIONS are run in the United States, Luis Felipe Guerra, second AFL-CIO spon- 


sored labor trainee to come to this country from Latin America (third from right), gets a few point- 


ers from Serafino Romualdi (left), AFL-CIO Inter-American representative. 


Listening in at right are 


Michael Ross, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs and David Sternback (right) of the 


department’s staff. : 


Second Latin American Trainee 


Praises AFL-CIO Program 


By Milton Piumb 


Although approximately 50 percent of Honduran workers are now unemployed, Luis Felipe 
Guerra, secretary of organization for that country’s largest labor union and the second AFL-CIO 
trainee to come to this country from Latin America, is far from pessimistic about the future. 

Rather, he declared upon his arrival in Washington to begin intensive training in the techniques, 
principles and methods of the U. S. labor movement, the birth last year of the Honduran labor 


movement and the advent of the‘ 


present liberal government presage 
real progress for his people in the 
days ahead. 

“We have a young and in- 
experienced labor movement,” 
he said, “and we have much to 
learn. That is why we view the 
chance given me by the AFL- 
CIO to study labor in this coun- 
try as a great opportunity to 
increase our knowledge and 
understanding.” 

Guerra’s training in the United 
States is being financed solely by 
the AFL-CIO as part of an experi- 
mental program established by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. Be- 
fore coming to Washington, he 
spent two weeks in the Miami area 
learning how union business agents 
and shop stewards function under 
the guidance of Ralph Garcia, 
business agent of Local 2828 of the 
Carpenters, and James Cartelli, 
organizer for the same local. 

Now 30 years old, Guerra be- 
gan his activities in the Honduran 


was a member of the central strike 
committee which successfully con- 
ducted a 69-day general strike of 
the 26,000 workers employed by 
the Tela Railroad Co., a United 
Fruit subsidiary. The union came 
out of the strike with a contract 
providing for a minimum wage of 
$2.04 a day. 


Negotiations in June 

Since then, the company, like 
most firms -in the Honduras, has 
laid off half of its workers. The 
union, which represents 9,000 of 
the 13,000 workers remaining at 
the company, is due to start nego- 
tiations on a new contract in June. 

Guerra will cut short his 
training in this country-in order 
to return in time to take part in 
the negotiations. 

A big reason for his optimism 
about the outcome of this year’s 
contract talks, he said, is the new 
political situation resulting from 
last year’s elections when Dr. 
Ramon Villeda Morales, former 


labor movement in 1954, when he 


ambassador to the U.S., was 


Monge to Leave ORIT 
For Costa Rican Post 


Mexico City—Lwis Alberto Monge, who has served as secretary 
general of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers 


since 1952, has resigned to return 


to Costa Rica where he has been 


elected to his country’s parliament. 


Monge won office on the ballot 


of the National Liberation Front 


Party although in the same elec-®— 


tion Mario Echandi, the opposi- 
tion candidate, won the presidency 
of the republic. His resignation 
from ORIT will become effective 
Apr. 30. 


Has Served Since 1952 


Representing the Costa Rican 
Confederation of Labor, Monge 
was elected secretary-general of 
ORIT at the organization’s 1952 
congress in Rio de Janeiro and re- 
elected in 1955. 

During his five years with 
ORIT, this hemisphere’s branch 
of the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, he has ac- 
tively led the organization’s fight 
against Latin American dictators 
and defended the labor move- 
ment against encroachments 
from both the right and the left. 


The decision to accept his resig- 
nation was made at the meeting of 
the special subcommittee of the 
ORIT Executive Board here at 
which the AFL-CIO was répresent- 
ed by Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler and Serafino Romualdi, 
AFL-CIO inter-American repre- 
sentatives and an ORIT assistant 
secretary. : 


Sternback Joins ORIT 


In a separate action, ORIT has 
appointed David Sternback of the 


-AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs as 


its representative in Colombia, 
where he will aid the development 
and unification of the democratic 
labor movement. 

Sternback, who will begin his 
new assignment Mar. 1, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of ab- 
sence from the AFL-CIO to carry 
out the ORIT-ICFTU mission. 


elected president for a six-year 
term. 

“The. uncertain political situa- 
tion which prevailed after the 1954 
general strike is now gone,” Guerra 
said. 

“The Liberal Party, which labor 
supports, is in control of the gov- 
ernment and we hope to see the 
enactment of a labor code guaran- 
teeing labor’s rights as well as the 
passage of social security laws. 

“A free labor movement can 
do much to help a democratic 
country operate on a sound 
basis, and I intend to do my best 
when I return to the Honduras 
to persuade the unorganized 
workers to join unions and work 
for the good of our country.” 


In Honduras, as in much of 
South America, foreign capital 
owns a high percent of the indus- 
try, but Guerra said there is “no 
difference” between U.S. and native 
employers, on the whole, in their 
attitudes toward labor unions. 


Communists Intensify Efforts 

Although Communist propa- 
ganda is increasing at present “be- 
cause the new government has 
democratic respect for liberties,” 
it is having “no real effect” upon 
Honduran workers, Guerra said. 
He pointed out that the regional 
federation of workers of the north 
coast, the democratic group to 
which his union belongs, is the 
largest in the country with 15,000 
members. 

Communist-controlled unions in 
the same area, representing work- 
ers in construction and the cigar 
industry, number only about 200 
or 300 members, he -estimates. 

“Honduras labor knows that 

the Communists only make noise 
and not facts,’ Guerra said. 
“Our workers may have bad 
feelings toward some U.S. em- 
ployers, but they are only 
against some of the bosses. We 
do understand that the Ameri- 
can workers are quite different.” 

Following a brief stopover in 
Washington, Guerra went on to 
New York City where he is now 
attending night classes in English 


at the Ladies Garment Workers 


school and getting general training 
in trade union administration from 
officers and staff members of the 
ILGWU, Brewery Workers, Na- 
tional Maritime Union and Pack- 


inghouse Workers. 


Mexican Labor Exploited 


farm employers. 


Visa Policy Abuse 

The U.S. Section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
‘| Committee has called on Pres. Eisenhower “to protect the valid 
principles behind this nation’s historic policy of an ‘open door 


for our- Latin American neighbors” by ending current abuses by 
In a statement issued at the conclusion of it 


m which are clearly intended only to 
4, provide farm employers with un- 


own citizens,” the U.S. Section 


composed of representatives of the 
AFL - CIO, Mine Workers (unaf- 
filiated) and the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, asked the 
President to order “an immediate 
halt to the issuance of visas and 
other border-crossing permits 


derpaid foreign labor for ex- 
ploitation.” ¥ 

Hit Employer Domination 

The committee also called on 
Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
“to meet his responsibilities and 
resist with increased vigilance the 
constant efforts of employer groups 
to dominate the foreign farm labor 
programs.” It said that, with ap- 
proximately one million U.S. farm 
workers now unemployed, there 
should be “drastic curtailment” of 
the number of foreign workers 
imported this year. 

“We especially condemn the 
abuses which farm employers, 
in their efforts to escape the la- 
bor provisions of the Mexican 
Contract Labor Law, have made 
of the time-honored practice of 
non-quota issuance of visas to 
citizens of our good neighbors to 
the south,” the statement said. 

“This committee calls on the 

State Dept. and the Immigration 
& Naturalization Service to halt 
the granting of such visas and 
other ‘special’ immigration per- 
mits for farm employment, since 
agricultural workers coming here 
under such devices lack all of the 
protection against exploitation pro- 
vided and intended by Congress 
when it established the Mexican 
Contract Labor Program.” 

Back ‘Open Door’ Policy 

It added that organized labor, 
“as the foremost’ supporter of 
liberal immigration policies,” was 
compelled to “protest with all its 
vigor” against “this distortion of 
the non-quota visa system from a 
policy intended to promote good- 
will and international understand- 
ing into a base device used by 
farm employers to oppress farm 
workers.” 

In other actions, the group 
called on the federal govern- 
ment to establish a special pro- 
gram to transport native farm 
workers to areas where shortages 
of farm labor exist and criticized 
the reduction in this year’s budg- 
et for compliance activities of 
the Mexican Contract Labor 
Program “although the need is 
greater than a year ago.” 


It also condemned the recent in- 
troduction of bills to make the 
Mexican program, due to expire 
next year, “a permanent feature of 
this nations’s farm labor policies.” 

“The introduction of this amend- 
ment at this time, when unem- 
ployment has reached 4.5 million 
and is rapidly rising among our 


Slave Labor Pact 
Effective in 1959 


Geneva—The Intl. Labor Organ- 
ization’s slave labor convention will 
become effective Jan. 17, 1959, for 
those nations which have ratified it. 

This was assured when it was 
ratified by Denmark, following ear- 
lier action by the United Kingdom. 

The convention forbids forced or 
compulsory labor in ratifying coun- 
tries and was approved at the last 
ILO conference after a 10-year 
fight by the world’s free labor or- 


ganizations. 


‘meeting in Washington, the group,® 


said, “is not only an affront ‘t 
all United States workers, but te. 
veals the callous disregard for the 
suffering of both domestic and for. 
eign farm labor which has bee, 
too prominent a characteristic of 
too many backers and administra. 
tors of the program since its in. 
ception.” 


38 Campaign 
Study Asked 
By McDevitt 


Philadelphia—A_ detailed study 


.of the records and pledges of can. 


didates in the 1958 campaign was 
urged here by James L. McDevitt, 
director of the AFL-CIO Con. 
mittee on Political Education. 

Speaking at the ninth annual din. 
ner of the Philadelphia Labor’ 
League for Political Education, Mc 
Devitt urged that every trade union. 
ist in the state get a copy of a 
candidate’s voting record. He 
stressed also the importance of 
checking membership rolls against 
voting lists to make sure’ every 
union member is registered to vote, 

Joseph A. McDonough, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor, taking note of 
Philadelphia Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth’s withdrawal from the 
gubernatorial race, called on Dil- 
worth to “respond to the call of 
the people” and re-enter, the race 
for the Democratic nomination. 

Other speakers included Dil- 
worth, Gov. George M. Leader, 
expected to be the party’s can- 
didate for U.S. senator, and Sen. 
William E. Proxmire (D-Wis.). 

Proxmire likened Eisenhower to 
former Pres. Coolidge in their mv- 
tual lack of perceptiveness of 
pressing public issues. Both have 
been asleep, he said. 

He paid high tribute to both Dil- 
worth and Sen. Joseph S. Clark 
(D-Pa.), Dilworth’s predecessor and 
political team mate, calling their 
accomplishments “the Philadelphia 
story” which, he called, has put 
liberalism in America back on the 
track. 


N. Y. Denies 
Rate Hike for 
Blue Cross 


New York—The demand of the 
New York City Blue Cross for a 40 
percent inerease in its rates, which 
was strongly opposed by organized 
labor, has been denied by State 
Supt. of Insurance Leffert Holz. 

However, Holz left the door 
open for a boost in another few 
months. In effect, he told Blue 
Cross to live on its reserves, if nec- 
essary, for as long as it can, then 
renew its request for an increase. 

He failed to act on the recom- 
mendations of Assistant Dir. Lane 
Kirkland of the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Social Security, who testified at 
hearings on behalf of the New 
York State Federation of Labor 
and Industrial Union Council, 

Kirkland urged that no rate in- 
crease be approved pending 4 
“searching inquiry” into the plan's 
administrative and financing poli- 
cies, and into steadily rising hos 
pital costs. He described Blue 


Cross’ accumulation of reserves 48 
“grossly excessive and injustified.” 
Holz’s decision, he said, “solves 
no problems.” 
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| AFL-CIO Asks “‘Safeguards’| 
In Reciprocal Trade Bill 


By Gervase N. Love 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act is in “serious j 


guards for workers, communities and business are provided, the AFL-CIO warned the House Ways 


and Means Committee. 


While emphasizing that longstanding AFL-CIO support for the act is as vigorous as ever, Legisla- 
tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller and Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg, in a joint statement filed 


wiléen weconiaky sale- 


with the committee, said it wilk®— 


take more than “lofty humanitarian 
sentiments or intellectual theoriz- 
ing” to convince the people that 
“reciprocal trade helps more than 
it hurts.” 


Rayburn Sounds Warning : 
Their warning followed one by 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.) of 
the House, who said that if interests 
with a stake in foreign trade do 
not “get busy and influence the 
country” to support an adequate 
extension bill, the measure “is in 
peril.” A number of crippling 
amendments have been suggested, 
but none has been formally pro- 
Biemiller and Ruttenberg re- 
iterated the AFL-CIO position 
that reductions in barriers to in- 
ternational trade and its expan- 
sio. “are in the best interest of 
the U.S. and the entire free 
world.” 


Reopen Sears Cases, 


Clerks Ask 


(Continued from Page 1) 
crimination, favoritism, intrigue 
and unfair labor practices” across 

a period of years in the Boston 
area. 


Serious Injustice Charged 

Clerks Pres. James A. Suffridge, 
commenting on the petition, said 
Sears’ Boston employes “were the 
victims of a very serious injustice 
by their employer.” He added: “The 
tragedy is that the trial examiner, 
sitting in hearing on the unfair 
labor practice charges brought by 
the RCIA, recognized the validity 
of those charges. But the NLRB, 


Meany Named 


Chairman for 
Israel Fete 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
will serve as an honorary chair- 
man of a committee of 485 Amer- 
icans of all faiths to commemo- 
tate Israel's tenth anniversary as 
a nation. 

Israel will celebrate her Inde- 
pendence Day on Apr. 24, 1958. 
Histadrut, Israeli federation of la- 
bor, will figure prominently in the 
celebrations as one of the major 
institutions in democratic Israel. 

Among the members of the 
American Committee for Israel’s 
Tenth Anniversary Celebration are 
the following: UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther; James B. Carey, presi- 
dent, Electrical, Radio and, Ma- 
chine Workers; Arthur Goldberg, 
general counsel, Industrial Union 
Dept.; George “M. Harrison, presi- 
dent, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks; David J. McDonald, presi- 
dent, United Steelworkers of 
America, 


Pine Bluff Labor 
Spreads the News 


Pine Bluff, Ark.—By action 
of the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, the American 
Federationist and the AFL- 
CIO NEWS will be sent to 
the Pine Bluff public libraries 
and the libraries of the high 
schools of this city. 


| which a liberal trade policy raises. 


‘}a heart attack. He was 52 years 


“However,” they added, “mere 
recognition of the desirability of 
a liberal trade policy is not suf- 
ficient. We must face up realis- 
tically to the serious problems 


“In particular, we ask that the 
Congress establish a program of 
adjustment to mitigate the impact 
of import competition and promote 
as an essential part of the recipro- 
cal trade program international ac- 
éeptance of the principle and prac- 
tice of fair labor standards in in- 
ternational trade.” 

Back Pending Bills 

The AFL-CIO spokesmen spe- 
cifically asked that the trade ad- 
justment program authorized in 
bills introduced by Rep. Herman 
P. Eberharter (D-Pa.) and Rep. 
Harold D. Donohue (D-Mass.) be 
included in extension legislation as 


NLRB 


trial examiner . 

The sniibide 0 are designed “to 
see that the company does not 
benefit by its flagrant violation of 
the law” and correct the injus- 
tice done Sears workers, said 
Suffridge. 

The Boston story began i in 1953 
when the Retail Clerks sought to 
organize employes in the Fenwick 
and other stores. 

Board Dismissed Charges 

Sears employes were originally 
members of a company-dominated 
union, according to the NLRB. 
Then the employes voted to affiliate 
with the Clerks but the company 
refused to bargain. Charges filed 
with the board against the com- 
pany were dismissed. Two years 
later the Teamsters won an NLRB 
election, defeating the Clerks. 

Evidence before the com- 
mittee disclosed that, through 

Shefferman, the Sears manage- 

ment was backing three parallel 

operations in opposition to the 

Clerks, the company union, a 

Vote No Committee and the 

drive by the Teamsters to oust 

the Clerks. 

NLRB General Counsel Jerome 
Fenton cited the testimony before 
the McClellan committee of various 
witnesses, including that of Tudor, 
declaring that the evidence was not 
available to the board during var- 
ious hearings in 1953 and 1955 be- 
cause “it was suppressed by the 
employer as a result of a deliberate 
and almost conspiratorial plan to 
evade and conceal.” 


Heart Attack Fatal 
To William Griffith 


Pompano Beach, Fla.—William 
W. Griffith, public relations director 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Enginers, died suddenly here from 


old. 

Griffith, who also edited the 
brotherhood’s newspaper, The Lo- 
comotive Engineer, had been spend- 
ing a two-week vacation at this 
resort. He had held his position 
with the BLE since October 1956, 
having formerly worked for the 
Goodyear Tire Co. in Akron and 
on newspapers in Ohio and New 


quotas under the escape clause. 


by the President upon the Tariff 


for perplexing reasons, reversed the 


{an alternative to tariff increases or 
The program could be invoked 


Commission’s finding of injury 
growing out of foreign trade. 

For workers, it would mean 
supplementary unemployment 
compensation benefits up to two- 
thirds of weekly earnings for 52 
weeks; retirement at age 60 under 
social security; retraining for new 
job opportunities, and transpor- 
tation for workers and their fam- 

_ ilies to new areas of employment. 

~ For industries, it would provide 
adjustment loans through the Small 
Business Administration; technical 
aid from the federal government 
in developing more efficient produc- 
tion or new lines of production, and 
a speeding up of amortization in 
developing new or different lines of 
production. ; 

For communities, the program 
would offer loans either to the com- 
munities themselves or to indus- 
trial development corporations, and 
technical information, market re- 
search and other advice to aid in}; 
developing a more balanced and 
diversified economy. 


Cite New Problems 
Biemiller and Ruttenberg told 
the committee that new factors in 
the world situation make the re- 
ciprocal trade program more neces- 
sary than ever. 
They cited the menace of Soviet 
Russia’s drive for trade; the de- 
velopment of the European Com- 
mon Market, and the role of for- 
eign trade in the domestic economy. 

“It would be the height of folly 
for the U.S. to strengthen our 
military posture against the So- 
viet Union,” they said, “while 
permitting it to enhance its econ- 
omic and political position by 
opening up new avenues of trade 
with free world countries.” 

While organized labor welcomes 
the European Common Market as 
an effective step toward the eco- 
nomic integration of Europe and 
the improvement of living stand- 
ards, they continued, it must be 
recognized that our markets in 
Western Europe will be affected. 


home building, 


4.5 million workers. 


Rosenblum Won’t 


Run for Re-Election 
New York — Sec.-Treas. 
Frank Rosenblum of the 
Clothing Workers has an- 
nounced he will not be a can- 
didate for re-election at the 
union’s convention fext May. 
Rosenblum, 70-years old, 
thas been an officer of the 
union since its formation in 
1914, For many years, he 
was executive vice president 
and a close associate of the 
late Sidney Hillman, first 
president of the Clothing’ 
Workers. 
' Rosenblum, a native of 
Chicago, served as a vice- 
president of the former CIO 
from 1940 until 1955. He 
has held a number of civic 
positions during his. long 


York. His body was. taken to 
Youngstown, O., for burial. 


union career. 


While exports of goods and serv- 
ices accounted for only 5.5 percent 
of the country’s total output in 
1956, they said ,their value was 
greater than that of all non-farm 
automobile pur- 
chases or farmers’ gross receipts, 
and meant jobs for an estimated 


' Leaders of both parties and 


The session, on “The Foreign 


Let’s Fuel. Up! ie 


Mutual Security Gets 
Bipartisan Support 


representatives of all walks of 


American life, including the labor movement, joined forces here 
in a broad-scale, day-long demonstration of support for the bi- 
partisan mutual security-foreign aid program. 


_ Aspects of U.S. National Secur- 


ity,” was organized at Pres. Eisen-® 
hower’s behest by Eric Johnston, 
president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America, former 
president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and an advisor to 
Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower, Truman Speak 
Speakers included Eisenhower 
himself and his Democratic prede- 
cessor, Harry S. Truman; Vice 
Pres. Richard Nixon and Adlai E. 
Stevenson; titular leader of the 
Democratic party; Sec. of State 
John Foster Dulles and former 
Sec. of State Dean Acheson; other 
government officials concerned 
with international relations and de- 
fense, and spokesmen for the three 
major religious groups. 

The bipartisan spirit evident 
during the conference, while 
strong, was not sturdy enough 
to bring together Eisenhower 
and Truman. The former spoke 
at a dinner session, the latter 
at a luncheon meeting. 

Eisenhower declared that con- 
tinuation of foreign aid and exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, now before Con- 
gress, are “iron imperatives of 
security and the building of true 
peace.” He called for fullest public 
support of the aid program, de- 
claring that assistance for our allies 
is as vital as the missiles program. 
The alternative to mutual security, 
he maintained, is “chaos.” 

“The tasks of building and sus- 
taining a mighty military shield are 
hard and tremendously costly,” he 
said. “The tasks of building a 
sound peace in a sound world are 
less costly, but even harder. 

“Americans have always shown 
a greatness of spirit and capacity of 
understanding equal to the de- 
mands of both. war and peace. 
Americans will show these qualities 
now, and in the years ahead.” 

Politics of Survival “ 

Truman declared that only one 
kind of politics is involved in the 
mutual security program — “the 
politics of survival.” 

“And survival requires,” he 
added, “that we face up to our 
jobs im the world and go about 
it with zealous faith in freedom. 
To fail in this would be the real 
give-away program — that pro- 
gram that would give away 
everything the United States 
stands for.” 


The “strong forces” and “brave 


and wise leaders” on the side of 
freedom in other countries, he said, 
in many cases need “a margin of 
help” from this country which 
“will mean the difference between 
success and failure.” 


Stevenson Is Concerned 
Stevenson, expressing concern at 
Soviet economic penetration, called 
for a program of support for the 
$625 million Administration re- 
quest for the economic develop- 
ment fund; long-term backing of 
India’s five-year plan; aid in step- 
ping up private capital investment 
in underdeveloped countries; use 
of surplus U.S. food abroad “not 
as charity but as working capital,” 
and coordination of this nation’s 
economic aid programs with those 
of other countries. 

Dulles said the mutual security 
program is “absolutely essential” to 
U.S. safety, and called on the 
country to offer a “counter- 
challenge of faith” to the “dynamic 
belief” of the Communists. Nixon 
did not have a formal speech, but 
presided at a question and answer 
period on the proposed program. 


Chance to Study 
Abroad Available 


New York—An opportunity for 
American trade union members to 
study labor unions and- workers’ 
education abroad is now open un- 
der the Fulbright scholarship pro- 
gram for 1958-59. 

Pres. Kenneth Holland of the In- 
stitue of Intl. Education, which ad- 
ministers the program as part of 
the international exchange activities 
of the State Dept., said that specific 
awards for trade union members 
are available in England, Norway 
and Denmark, but that other grants 
also are open for the study of labor 
problems in most western European 
countries. 

Applicants need. not have college 
degrees, but usually a knowledge of 
the language of the country is re- 
quired. Position and experience in 
union work will be the determining 
factors in awarding the grants. 

The Fulbright awards cover 
transportation, tuition, books and 
maintenance for one academic year 
beginning September 1958 and end- 
ing June 1959. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the institute, 1 E. 67th 


St., New York 21, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
demanding for months that I be 
dragged down here and promising 
to undress me.” 

The record shows that Goldwa- 
ter “for the past year has been 
harassing our union, harassing its 
leadership, making all kinds of false 
allegations,” Reuther charged. 

Cites NLRB Case 

He has been charging that the 
Democrats “were trying to protect 
me,” Reuther continued, and “this 
is asinine, because you don’t pro- 
tect someone by putting them un- 
der oath so that their enemies can 
cross-examine them.” 

Citing a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board trial examiner’s finding 
that.the Kohler Co. is guilty of un- 
fair labor practices, Reuther 
charged Goldwater had two objec- 
tives in his “reckless and irrespon- 
sible maneuvering.” The Arizona 
senator wanted to “adversely affect 
the decision of the NLRB” on the 
trial examiner’s report, the UAW 
president said, and to “harass the 
UAW at the time it approaches the 
collective bargaining table” with 
the automobile companies. 

The result was to “protect 
(Herbert) Kohler by keeping him 
off (the committee’s) witness 
stand and to prevent me from 
testifying” until after “the case is 
purely academic three weeks 
from now.” 

Reuther charged that Goldwater 
had “run out” on two previous oc- 
casions when he had the chance to 
cross-examine the UAW president 
—hbefore the Gore subcommittee 
on elections and the Kefauver sub- 
committee inquiring into corpora- 
‘tion pricing policies. 

- Knowland Wants Probe 

“I had looked forward with great 
expectation to looking Mr. Gold- 
water right in the eye and explod- 
ing his hypocrisy and his dishon- 
esty,” Reuther said, “and I con- 
sider that I have been deprived of 
a basic opportunity.” 

Sen. William F. Knowland (R- 
Calif.) took the Senate floor that 
afternoon to demand an “investiga- 
tion” of Reuther’s use of the Cau- 
cus Room to denounce Goldwater. 
Knowland complained that “gov- 
ernment property” was not an ap- 
propriate place for such a press 
conference. 

Despite Knowland’s protest, it is 
regular practice for reporters to in~ 
terview witnesses in Senate hearing 
rooms, including the Caucus Room, 
before and after they testify. 

Goldwater chimed in to de- 
nounce Reuther as a coward him- 
self who “wouldn’t know the truth 
from his left foot.” Earlier he told 
reporters that Reuther’s “chicken- 
out” accusation was the “lie of a 
man who couldn’t say anything 
else” and he stated that in the 
Gore hearings he had asked Reu- 
ther “all the questions I wanted to 
ask him.” 

Goldwater claimed that the 
Caucus Room doors were 
“locked” against the senator’s 
own entrance during the press 
conference. At least a hundred 
reporters, cameramen and on- 
lookers moved freely in and out 
of the room without noticing 
“locked doors.” 

In the intre-committes struggle 
that preceded these events, Gold- 
water bluntly threatened to bolt 
the hearings if they began as Mc- 
Clellan, Sen. John F, Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) and Chief Counsel Robert 
F. Kennedy proposed—with open- 
ing statement under oath by Her- 

bert Kohler and Reuther. 

The Arizona senator said that the 
committee should follow “the usual 
procedure” of first “presenting a 
case” and then calling the chief un- 
ion witnesses. 


* 
4 


UAW Chief Hits Goldwater § 
For Ducking on Showdown 


McClellan and other Democrats 
pointed out that the facts in the 
UAW-Kohler situation were in dis- 
pute, that the issue was not “black 
and white.” Goldwater responded 
by reiterating his previous refusal 
to participate. He had long 
charged a “cover-up” for Reuther 
by Counsel Kennedy and the Dem- 


ocrats to advance the political as- |‘ 


pirations of Sen. Kennedy. 


On showdown votes, the other j 


three Republicans—Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (N. Y.), Karl Mundt (S. D.) 
and Carl T. Curtis (Neb.)—voted 
with Goldwater to deadlock the 

committee four - to - four. 

McClellan told reporters after 

_the final internal explosion that 

he broke the deadlock without 

calling for a vote by announcing 

the Republicans could have their 

way. 

He conceded that to an uhstated 
extent he had thus, “abdicated the 
chairman’s responsibility to the Re- 
publicans” but said he had ordered 
hearings to open with Republican 
Assistant- Counsel John J. McGov- 
ern to select the order of witnesses 
“even if the staff thinks they are 
not credible.” 

Graskamp First Witness 

McGovern, the staff investigator 
who aroused UAW fury last De- 
cember by a Detroit press confer- 
ence claiming he had uncovered 
“astounding findings” in his Kohler- 
UAW inquiries, named UAW Lo- 
cal 833 Pres. Allen Graskamp as 
the first witness. 

Graskamp, leader of the Kohler 
strikers, won praise from Ives and 
Goldwater for his testimony.. With- 
out denying “mistakes,” he said he 
had participated in and witnessed 


Meany Denounces 
Tactics of Probers 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany joined Auto Workers 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther in de- 
nouncing the “maneuvering 
of some members” of the 
McClellan committee “to 
deny the Auto Workers a fair 
hearing.” 

“Sen. (Barry) Goldwater 
and some of his colleagues for 
months have stated they 
wanted the opportunity to 
cross-examine” Reuther on 
the Kohler strike, Meany 
said in a statement. 

“Strangely, we now find 
the same members using every 
means to delay his appear- 
ance until the union can be 
properly smeared by biased 
and prejudiced witnesses. 

“Goldwater and some of 
his colleagues obviously want 
to use the hearings to smear 
this union and its leaders. 
These tactics raise grave 
doubts as to the impartiality, 
objectivity and integrity of 
the future operations of the 
committee.” 


no serious violence, and he charged 
Kohler management with seeking 
to break the union. 

The committee then put on non- 
strikers, including Harold Jacobs, 
who fortuitously found himself the 
renter of a much-desired company- 
owned house in Kohler village a 
month after he had tried to lead 
non-strikers through the lines. 

Jacobs said that he “didn’t 
think” that company Pres. Her- 
bert Kohler had anything to do 
with his being granted the house. 
Kennedy put in the record the 
fact that Kohler personally ap- 
proved his application, which had 
previously been pending “sever- 
al years,” Jacobs said, and per- 
sonally signed the lease for the 
company. 


? 


regional director. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
organized labor wanted unity in the 
trade union movement.” Despite 
an order from the former Michigan 
Federation of Labor not to attend 
the merger convention an over- 
whelming majority of AFL mem- 
bers in the state were represented 
at the Grand Rapids Civic Audi- 
torium where the convention was 
called to order. 

Meany, unable to attend the 
convention because of the pressure 
of previous commitments, sent a 
message to the delegates which read 
in part: 

“Unmerged states pose a prob- 
lem and a deterrent to labor on 
a national scale that retards our 
progress, our aims and our ambi- 
tions. Merger at the national 
level has been functioning, be- 
yond thé fondest hopes of all of 
‘us, for more than two years. 
You have a job to do that the 
whole nation will be watching. 
Do it well, like all free trade 
unionists do their jobs. Adopt 
a constitution and elect a slate of 
officers you will be proud of. 

“When these things have been 
done the affiliated unions in the 
Michigan State AFL-CIO can pre- 
sent a united front in accomplishing 
for the workers in Michigan those 
things that lead to a happier, easier 
and more abundant life for all.” 

McGavin Temporary Chairman 

The convention was opened by 
AFL-CIO Reg. Dir. Herbert Mc- 
Creedy, who turned the gavel 
over to McGavin as . temporary 


chairman. Thomas was named 
temporary s¢gretary. 
McGavin told the delegates, 


“your presence here means you are 
carrying out the concepts of the 
AFL-CIO national constitution and 
shows that the Executive Council 
acted wisely in the interest of the 
workers of Michigan in calling this 
convention. Delegates from AFL 
locals attending this convention 
came of their own free will be- 
cause we certainly had no coopera- 
tion from the Michigan Federation 


The delegates voiced approval 
of the constitution section-by- 
section before voting in favor of 


the full document which was 


of Labor in contacting these locals.” 


SETTING UP THE MACHINERY for the merger convention of the AFL and CIO in Michigan 
that created the Michigan State AFL-CIO are from left Barney Hopkins, former CIO secretary- 
treasurer who was elected to the same office in the new group, R. J. Thomas, special assistant to] 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany who served as temporary secretary-treasurer, Peter J. McGavin, alsoy 
a special assistant to Meany who served as temporary president, and Herbert McCreedy, AFL-CIO 


New Michigan AFL-CIO Set Up | 
By Delegates Representing 725,000 


brought to the convention floor 

by Constitution Committee 

Chairman Harry Southwell. 

A joint AFL-CIO caucus in the 
meantime had selected a “unity 
slate” of three top officers and a 
40-man executive board. A motion 
to approve the entire “unity slate” 
was voted down by the delegates 
who proceeded to nominate 25 
more delegates for the 40-man 
board. 

76 Members on Board 


In all the board will approximate 
76 members because regional di- 
rectors of international unions and 
presidents of central bodies with 
more than 10,000 members will 
also serve as ex-officio members of 
the board. 

Michigan’s Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams was roundly applauded 
when he told the delegates he 
would veto a “right-to-work” 
law if it were enacted by the 
Republican-dominated state leg- 
islature. 

Williams added “the unity of 
labor comes not a moment too 
soon because the forces that seek 
to destroy organized labor are 
more determined than ever to ac- 
complish their goal, if they can.” 

The governor lashed at the state 
senate which last week refused to 
confirm Russell White, a UAW 
official, as commissioner of labor. 


The convention overrode slight 
opposition to increase the per 
capita tax to 6 cents. AFL unions 
formerly paid 4 cents and CIO 
unions 5 cents. Scholle pleaded 
for the in¢rease to help carry on 
political action. “We are not going 
to retrogress, we are going to ex- 
pand our activities,” Scholle ex- 
plained. 

A nuisance picket line was 
thrown around the Pantlind Ho- 
tel, where most of the delegates 
were registered, the day before - 
the convention opened, by the 
Grand Rapids Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council over an 
alleged dispute. This occurred 


despite a letter signed by the 
hotel management on Saturday 
that all future construction work 
in the hotel would be performed 
by AFL-CIO unions. The picket 


line was withdrawn on Monday. 


“‘ee-1-8 Heats We 


McGavin sent a wire and a. 
letter to George Dean and Jack4 
Thorpe of the former Michigan 
Federation of Labor authorizing 
= Be 


+ te wire 


UNIVERSITY OF WYE 
~LIBRARM 
CARAKES WYO 


Raymond H. Rapaport, attorney 
retained by the AFL-CIO, to act 
in his behalf in securing the char- 
ter, all of the funds, properties, 
books and assets of the federation, 

The state CIO council complied 
with Meany’s order to turn over 
its charter and assets of $1.25 mil 
lion to Thomas. 

McGavin and Thomas both 
had warm praise for the mem- 7 
bers of convention committees | 
who worked night and day to 
get the business of the conven- 
tion rolling in high gear. Former 
AFL and CIO delegates shared 
committee assignments equally. 
Chairmen and secretaries of the 

constitution committee were South- 
well and Kenneth Hull; Creden- 
tials: Al Barbour and George 
Wilderspin; Resolutions: Kenneth 
Morris and Donald Johnson, F 
The delegates acted on nine® 
resolutions dealing ‘with full em- 
ployment; support of the AFL-CIO@ 
and its top officers; state legisla-™ 
tion; political action; community] 
services; political freedom; re-™ 
apportionment of the Michigan 
Senate; recommendations for im-@ 
proved state and federal standards @ 
of labor legislation and apprentice- 
ship and training programs. « 5 
In the political freedom resolu: a 
tion the convention voted to de+@ 
mand a congressional investigation @ 
of the National Association of @ 
Manufacturers on the charge it 
spends millions of dollars annually @ 
for propaganda designed to “poison @ 
the minds of school children @ 


against union-minded parents.” 
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